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ors §=—- | Neacilersgencies| 


FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE : 
il here The Pratt Teachers Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ealls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country 


Advises parents about schools WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
Cee 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 





BY 


EET 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCy 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good 
positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. [¢ yo 
want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through this one office. ’ 


Address ©. J. ALBERT, Manager 


== OF BO 
George M. Clark & Company, Div. Chicago | ,...../EAGHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 noyisicn son 





Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo} 
Employers. 





AMERICAN MAPS FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


THESE ARE THE LATEST AND BEST MAPS MADE 
No others equal to them. Size 40x58 inches 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE SET CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 10 MAPS 27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLED 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE, EUROPE, 7 Our business this year surpasses that of last year by more than 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE. ASIA. 00%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency 
NORTH AMERICA, AFRICA, vacancies. Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. 7 
SOUTH AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
UNITED STATES. BRITISH ISLES. Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 





State map of Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, [ilinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Indiana, Arkansas, Texas or California, may be substituted for British 


ee NE SOS Retake veld vo of the complete set, in spring roller ‘James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY co. A Successful School and College Bureau 


All ealls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive persona] recommendations. 








4430 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Competent teachers in demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 
9 JACKSON BOULEVARD $ : : $ : : $ CHICAGO 
CY 075) o 
INCI eS B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL yas ae at 
eacihers \ GE M| THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


UP-TO-DATE WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT IT EFFICIENT er oes mm 
THE INSTRUCTOR’S AGENCY = ano — as Cx aa a te egy gama 
MARION, INDIANA RELIABLE oN eee me. ea Seachers 4 kr ey 


METHODS An Agency That Gets the Results 7 » 2 y _ 2 
‘AAA ae anager ete ee Cd (OATES: : 

















= ' AKE l HE INI I lA r IVE Colorado Teachers’ Agency (rer ooh; cx:State Supt., Mar. t 
PLACING g y Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
ee The best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you er. Cit New ~— A Cotcege nett Moines Denver NATI 
locate them. We are in touch with several thousand. We will send y ngeles arrisburg Atlanta 
AGENCY you typewritten, bound reports upon candidates we recommend. TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us, v 
EEE These reports tell you regarding the candidate’s academic and pro- TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list 
fessional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor te serve the best 


interests of the schools, 





FOR personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty 
seer and popularity. Isn't this kind of service worth trying’ Write us 


regarding your vacancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN’'S CLEARING Lo j ; 
T EAC HERS HOUSE. Inc., Dept. 26, Rooms 303 to 311 Century Bldg., Denver, Colo. AIT AGEN Cy is valuable in proportion to its 
eer a mene Established seven years. influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells is 8 ae 
7ee abet then "Tse A is something; but if it is 


asked to recommenda teacher 
and recommends you 


EXPERIENCED MEN witb graduate university study, we place that is more. Ors EOE COMMEN DS 


as Principals and Superintendents. Correspondence solicited. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


(BOYNTON & ESTERLY ) 
LOS ANGELES (22nd Year) SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


KEEN 


First Ne 














We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submi 
only the number of candidates requested. 


Midland Specialists’ Agency - Warrensburg, Missouri HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Lite Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


If your record will stand the closest investigation it will pay you to write us. No 


Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will accept. Can you SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK W { 
, a TIT 


ask for a fairer proposition ’ Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855, 
Investigate our record for the past ten years. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Hi. E, REED, Manager DO VYOouU HBNow 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
Every year we register some of the best product of the intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 





naan rn, So eee and ne Schools, in addi- a 
tion to many men and women of experience, A i b T h A 
We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to a n y e a Cc € r Ss g e n cy 
us when youneed them. Send for circular If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
and learn what we can do for you. 
We are prepared to make t inations for all kinds of 
THE . prompt nominations for a inds 
Branch Office: Colfax, Washington school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
P A R K E KR also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
Conducted by Willard N. Parker, we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY formerly Assistant State Super- HARLAN P. FRENCH 
MADISON Pr WISCONSIN intendent of Wisconsin. 8l Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Ve 














A Recommendation from Competition | 


is doubly strong. 


The composition blackboard people recently 
advertised that their’s is the only kind ‘‘which re- 
produces the greyish, flat black surface of natural 
slate.” Our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


are reasonable in first cost, the cheapest in the long 
run, are sanitary and as easy on the eye the last day 
you use them as on the first. Their surface retains its 
smoothness and blackness without the need of recoating. 


Send for our free booklet to-day. Shows how to specify, 
judge and install blackboards. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Blidg., Easton, Pa. 





a 


GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 





BLACKBOARDS 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. 


If interested in send for our booklet. 





How to install them in your school rooms. 








ne | For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 

— | KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
ia | First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6,7and8 § BANGOR, PENNA. 

R OS P : on — — — 
= | Established 1884 

ove 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 





WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
























SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


ROOFING SLATE — Biack-Green-Purple-Red 
THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL Boarp JoURNAL.” 







CARBONALL 


THE ONLY 
GUARANTEED 
BLACKBOARD 











CARBONALL Blackboard is of special construction and 
cracking, peeling and warping is absolutely prevented. As an ad- 


ditional precaution the back of the board is treated with a special 
waterproof compound which prevents the absorption of moisture 
from the walls. 


The surface of CARBONALL Blackboards is superior to Slate 
or inferior blackboards, due to the slating used, which as its name 
indicates in an ALL CARBON preparation, thoroughly waterproof 
and practically indestructible. 


CARBONALL Blackboard can be washed without the least 
danger of cracking or injuring the writing surface in any way. 

CARBONALL will not wear glossy in service. Writing on 
the board can be seen from any part of the room regardless of the 
slant of the light, for it is an absorbent of light and not a reflector. 
Any kind of crayon (hard or soft), Tale pencil or Soapstone can be 
used with perfect success and will erase easily, quickly and perfectly. 


CARBONALL is made regularly in 3, 34 and 4 foot widths and 
in lengths up to 12feet. It is produced in two colors, BLACK and 


GREEN. 


CARBONALL in regular stock sizes, always carried in stock. 
Shipments are made promptly and satisfaction is guaranteed. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT CARBONALL BLACKBOARDS 


or write the makers 


THE GOOD PAINT CO. 


1710 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO 


CLEANER 
FLOORS 


LESS 
cOosT 


NO DUST 
in the Air 


NO DUST 


left on the Floor 

















































6,500 SCHOOLS 


USE NOTHING ELSE 
Cleaning a 60-desk room in eight minutes 


The reservoir is filled with our cleaning fluid or with plain kerosene. 


The light row of center tufts is kept just moist enough with our cleaning fluid or with 
plain Kerosene to wipe your floor clean and leave it dry with no wet spots on the floor. 

Kerosene makes the best cleaning fiuid on earth. It is a powerful disinfect- 
ant, even exterminating moths. This method will not oi! nor darken the floor. It 
leaves the floor brighter, cleaner, firm and smooth. 


COST ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR PER 1,000 SQUARE FEET 


PSALM RUIN HER TE. 3 Oo D a y Ss 9 
pad bbc) oh AS. A ° ° 
F Trial 
Something MORE than a brush r e e€ r i a 


SENT ON APPROVAL EXPRESS PREPAID 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. 

(eee 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


| 
| Founded 1862 incorporated 1890 
| BIOLOGICAL MATERIAL, MINERALS, CHARTS, MODELS, ETC. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS ON REQUEST 


76-104 College Avenue ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SE Le EE a a Be a Bs ae et ee ae Be 


sigh 
aes eee 





| 131 Sycamore Street 


School Board de 










See School Supplies yee Ne 


GET OUR NEW 





Novasbiae Btashlous, 
Globes * Maps * Charts -° Dictionary Holders Semen oa 
CATALOGUE Bells - Flags * Erasers * Crayon * Etc., Etc. 




























‘ No matter what your requirements may be we can 
YOU WILL 
———— supply them. There is a great advantage in being 
SAVE MONEY able to order all your supplies from one house—from Olmsted Artificial Slate 
AND SECURE ink wells and pencils, to the finest maps and globes. 335% SAVED 











Olmsted Artificial Slate Saves 
one-third the cost of Natural Slate 
embodies all the advantages of Nat, 
ural slate, being composed of ground 
slate and magnetic iron ore, jg 
noiseless and seamless. 

Special Booklet Sent on Request, 


We carry enormous stocks at our Chicago warehouse 
and can assure prompt service. Manufacturing and 
SATISFACTION buying in large quantities enables us to give you bene- 
t of lowest prices in every case. 


ABSOLUTE 













Blackboards OLMSTED ARTIFICIAL Slate for the new schoolhouse or remodeled rooms. It is the 
ee modern Blackboard, and is specified by leading architects. Made, installed and guaranttt——_"- 
only by us. Samples and prices on request. ACME PLATE is especially recommended for use in smaller schoolhouses. It is a com- 


position of mineral slate with laminated wood pulp, combined under heavy hydraulic pressure. Easily set up by any practical person, 
Send for samples and prices. 


School Furniture 


Blackboards 





Our line of School Furniture is recognized all over the world as the finest and most universal. By finest 
is meant not the highest priced, but excelling in design, construction and material used. School Desks 
of every kind, for every purpose: Stationary Desks, Adjustable 
Desks, Commercial and Drawing Desks, Cripple Desks, 


Recitation Seats and Assembly Chairs. SEND [" 
nimate FOR THIS 

When you write Address DEPT. A 
CATALOGUE 


mY 


IF YOU ARE 





merican 


Seating Company 









INTERESTED 
NO ORDER IS TOO IN SCHOOL 
LARGE FOR OUR 
FACILITIES, NOR FURNITURE 
TOO SMALL FOR 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago OF ANY 
OUR CAREFUL KIND 
ATTENTION New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 





Reports from Indianapolis Schools 
where nine rooms were furnished with 
these desks, after thoroughly testing 
out several samples 





* ° * 


INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, May 14, 1910. 


The Sanitary Steel 
Adjustable Desk is simply 
made, easily adjusted; 
rests firmly on the fioor 
and has a neat sanitary 
appearance. The child- 
ren much prefer this desk 
to the old style fixed fur- 
niture. The new back 
makes the pupils sit in 
an upright position in 
order to be comfortable 
This Boy Sat In a Non-Adjust- _—[ heartily recommend the 





desk 
able Cast Iron Desk 
’ DR. ROBT. FISCHER, 
Sanitary Steel Teacher's Desk sivanter of Pasaien! No Spinal Trouble Here 
¢ 1 7 Training and Hygiene. 
“Goch aver bulls, teh polis for loce than ‘rs Hygienic or compound curve. Ott 


curve follows that of the spinal colum. 
May 10, 1910. thus supporting the small of the back 
In my opinion your Sanitary Steel Adjustable Desk and The other curve is the same as & chai, 
Seat is the simplest, most comfortable and most econom- holding the body in a comfortable pot 
ical school furniture on the market. Itis scientificincon- tion. Send for circular 
struction and pattern. I find that 
the children who use it prefer it to the school furniture of the ordinary 
type. Asto the general appeargnce of the furniture in a school room, # 
my mind the sanitary, adjustable has the better appearance from the fact 
that the very irregularity of the adjustment indicates that the needs of the 
individual pupil are being considered. 
So far as my observation has gone the adjustable features of the sanl- 
tary steel desks are much simpler, more reliable, and more easily manipt- 
lated than those of any other style of adjustable furniture 


GEO. A. MIRICK, Ass’t Supt 


all wood. 46sold to Indianapolis 
Schoo! Board recently. 


. © ¢ 


May 9, 1910. 

We are using your ‘Sanitary Steel Desks" in the Riverside School and 
have found them highly satisfactory : : 

Although they differ decidedly in appearance from the ordinary schoo! 
desk, artistic features are not lacking in them and their plainness sdds¥ 
their sanitary feature. 

They attach firmly to the fioor and since the seat and desk are sé 
rate, one pupil does not disturb another by shaking his desk. ; 

The new back appeals to me as offering support where it is needed 
We do not find as much lounging in the seat. I think part of this is 
utable to the comfort which they afford. D. T. WEIR, Supervising Pria 


: * > of 5 Le =. af j 
ae vies ‘ - . ; 





Sanitary, Individual, Adjustable, Comfortable. They cost less per pupil than the old style. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS TO THE 


Columbia School Supply Co. "Sncisna” 
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“ANDREWS” — It Costs No More. 
Why Hesitate? Why Not Buy 


School Furniture 


that you know is absolutely right? 































For nearly half a century the 
term “‘Andrews Quality’’ has stood 
for all that is most desirable in 
school furniture construction. It 
stands for that to-day, for splen- 
did designs, dependable castings, 
perfectly seasoned woods, hand- 
some, durable finish—for genuine 
worth through and through. 


~~ Qe Only One Grade of Work— 
wees and That the Best 

We supply EVERYTHING in the way of equipment for schools, colleges and 
universities—Pupil’s Desks, Teacher’s Desks and Chairs, Bookcases, Tables, Recita- 


tion Seats, Auditorium Seating, Laboratory Equipment, Manual Training Benches, 
Gymnastic Apparatus, Etc., and we want your inquiries. 





We are Headquarters for 


Fibrite and Slate Blackboard 


We can furnish all your miscellaneous 
equipment, too—school bells, flags, wire 
window guards, window shades, maps, 
globes, clocks, crayons, erasers, etc., etc.— 
anything and everything you need in the 

tom way of supplies. 


le post OUR FACTORIES AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


wa Don’t Fail to Get Our Prices. WE'LL SAVE YOU MONEY! 
«| | And Nowhere Can You Get Better Goods or More Prompt Service 


“|| THE A. H. ANDREWS COMPANY 


a cull (Easily the Largest Independent Producer of School Goods in the World.) | 

seit Established 1865 | 

y Pri CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, SEATTLE, SAN FRANCISCO, | 
174-176 Wabash Ave. 1161-1165 Broadway. 508-512 First Ave., S. 422 Pacific Building. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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SILENT GIANT 


SANITARY 
| SHMPLE 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 


STRONG 


The 


Strongest Desk 


EVER 
MANUFACTURED 


NEVER, AFFILIATED 
WITH ANY 
COMBINATION OR TRUST. 


School F*urniture 


E are very pleased to inform all of our old 
customers and everyone who are in want of 
school furniture that we have a very large stock of 
both Standard and Faultless school desks, recitation 
seats, tablet arms, teacher's desks and teacher's chairs 
at the present time, and can make very prompt ship- 
ments of any of these goods. It has been the habit of 
school furniture manufacturers not to carry these 
goods in stock, but to wait until after orders were re- 
ceived before they were made up, causing the purchaser 
very serious delays and vexationa. If you will SEND 
YOUR ORDERS TO US, we will guarantee that 
goods will be shipped on the receipt of the order. If 
necessary, we can have the order followed by wire 
tracer, insuring very prompt and early delivery. We 
will also meet any prices that our competitors may 
give you quality of goods considered. 
Thanking you for the long and continued business 
that you have given us, we hope to receive your orders 
early, Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
. "J Opera and 
Folding Chairs 









DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


The only sewed Eraser made. It is made en- 
tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positively 
holds its shape. It is imitated but not equalled. 
It is used in the public schools of the leading 
cities, and is purchased by the U.S. Government. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 
prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CHICAGO 























A 233-235 Market 





St., 








PETER & VOLZ 











FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY 
YEARS 


THE 


SCHOOL DESK 


THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 
SANITARY 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


y ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER | 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 

When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly —it wil 
break the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many macbines 
They are not practical. 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass, 


‘Program Clocks” 
Complete apparatus for all purposes, with Secondary 
Clocks, Fire Alarms, Electric Time Stamps and Self- 
winding Master Clocks. Nothing too large for us. 
Send for specification blanks, and information. 


Fully Guaranteed and protected. 


H. M. ELDRED, Maker, 819 Pabst Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis | 
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FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS we have been making and 
selling School Furniture, School Supplies, Opera 
Chairs and other seatings; during this time we have 
not changed an official. 


WITH ONE MANAGEMENT our ONE AIM and ONE 
PURPOSE is to make the most suitable, comfortable 
and durable furniture for the use intended. We make 
the best goods at the most reasonable prices. 


A LIFE EXPERIENCE has taught us that OAK is 
the best material for Furniture. We prefer it, but 
will make seating of any of the other woods for you, 
if you prefer it. 
























It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. 















+ will 
" PROGRAM SYSTEM 
bines, 
have f Tt The one that gives 
F perfect service without 
5, tinkering or coaxing. 
The Air and Gravity A Secondary Clock 






School Soar) Journal 















RCHITECTS recognize the great importance of the Bath Room, 
A the Kitchen and Laundry. The Plumbing material installed in 
these rooms will have their share in determining the character of 
the room, and should be given the greatest consideration; they should 
be of the most improved pattern from a sanitary standpoint, together with 
richness of design and beauty of finish. These results can best be ob- 
tained by specifying Plumbing Goods made by the 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


Manufacturers of p LU M B | N G G O O DS Exclusively 
The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 


General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 


DENVER Showrooms: 9! Dearborn Street, Chicago TRENTON 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 615 Northwestern Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders’ Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bidg. 
OMANA, NEB., 1116 1118 Douglas Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 327 Bond Bidg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 61 Manchester Place 







MARSHALL APARTMENTS, CHICAGO 
Marshall & Fox, Architects 












A Few Reasons Why the STAMFORD is 
the IDEAL Glock System for Schools 


It is a simple, well designed system con- 
sisting of Master and Secondary Clocks, 








clock. Operation costs nothing, maintenance 
next to nothing. 
Although higher in price, it was adopted 
, over all others by 
| DeKalb, Ill., State Normal. 
Elgin, Ill., High School. 
| Green Bay, Wis., High School. 
Madison, Wis., High School. 
Waukegan, Ill, High School. 
| Cleveland City Normal. 
| Anderson, Ind., High School. 
| Peru, Ind., High School. 
Lebanon, Ind., High School. 
Hutchinson, Kas., High School. 
Two Wisconsin Normal Schools, etc. 


There is a Reason for it. 


We can install systems in old 
school buildings without disfigure- 
ment. Can ‘operate with ease and 


certainty any desired program. 





Master Clock 


Send for Illustrated Booklet just out 


Hahi Automatic Clock Co. 


1328 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Pacific Coast: 
111 New Montgomery St., 
Francisco, Cal. 








Eastern Office: 
103 Park Ave. 
New York. 


Factory: 
2644-48 N. Maplewood Av., 
Chicago. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BOARD JOURNAL.” 


Program Transmitter and Signals ALL elec- 
trically operated. 

There are no springs in our Secondary 
Clocks and age will not affect their accuracy. 
They depend solely on the Master Clock for 
their time-keeping qualities. 

The operating movement in our Secondary 
Clocks can not become permanently magnet- 
ized and no makeshift device is necessary 
to prevent the movement from being held by 
residual magnetism. 

With the Stamford System, a set of batter- 
ies will last longer without renewal, because— 
it requires less current to operate and will 
continue to work with the same accuracy 
until the battery charge is almost completely 
exhausted. 

































These are broad claims, but we are pre- 
pared to prove them. 


Write for Catalogue and Specifications. 


Engineering Electric Mfg. Co., 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


D. Appleton & AEE Sos aceeees ess. OW York, Chicage, Boston 
Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co. 
D. Berry & Co 
Britton Printing Company 
Columbia School Supply Co 
The Century Co.. 
Ginn & Co....... 
Houghton-Miffiin Company 
Wm. R. Jenkins Company 
Laird & Lee. 
B. Lippincott Co.. 

Green, & Co 
Charles BE. Merrill Company 
G. & C. Merriam Company 
The Macmillan Company 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Newson & Co.. 


Webster's New Interna- 
peceeocers Merriam 
Webster's Collegiate.. 
James & Mole’s French 
Macmillan 


‘Chicago, Il. 


Tauchnitz's 


Indianapolis and Hamilton, N. Y. 
0 re a eet eee Stk: Culenee 
New York, 
New York City 


Philadelphia, 


James & Grassi's Ital- 

ian and English... 
Tolhausen’'s 
Commercial ‘iat diia 3 
Worcester’s 


Longmans, 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 
‘ New York 
New York, Chicago 
NT SEI eee ee eee eee Chicago, Ill. 
York, Chicago, Cedar Rapids 
New York 


5) ae Worcester’s New School 
Lee’s Webster's Series. .L 
German-Eng- 


A. N, Palmer Company 
Little & Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Prang Educational Company 
Scott, Foresman & Co 
P. Simmons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower & Co 
Thompson Brown Company 
Zaner & Bloser 


AGRICULTURE. 
James’ Practical.. 
Burkett’s Beginners’. .Ginn 


++++.+Macmillan 
Warren's Elements... 


DRAWING. 
Ross’s Pure Design 


New York, Chicago 
New York 
New York City 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Government 


Haile’ s : Prac. . Dri 
Art Education Draw- 

ing Book Course.. 
Course in Water Color 


TT 


High Schools 


Peck's Constellations. 
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RECENT BOOKS. illustrated, 42 cents. The A. 8S. Barnes Company, Howe. Paper, 32 pages. Issued by the U. 8. 


a English Humorists. By William Makepiece New York. department of agriculture. A valuable pam- 
Be- Thackeray, Edited by J. C. Castleman. Cloth, Cranford. By Elizabeth C. Gaskell. Edited phliet for county and town superintendents who 
as 337 pages, price, 25 cents, net. The Macmillan by H. E. Coblentz, South Division high school, may organize and supervise agricultural clubs of 
roe Company, New York. Milwaukee, Wis. 279 pages, illustrated, 40 cents, School children. Describes successful methods, 
ea Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture. By Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston. suggests aoe for we interest and gives 
Ine 4 Cyril George Hopkins, University of Illinois. 8vo, Selections from Bracebridge Hall. By Wash- list of pertinent publications. 

Tis. cloth, { =o oan = : ‘ a a - The Body and Its Defenses. By Frances Gul- 
foughton » illustrated, 653 pages, $2.75. Ginn & Co., ington Irving. Edited with notes by Samuel ick Jewett. 12 ‘loth. 842 -s. illustrated 
oF Boston. Thurber, Jr.,' Technical high school, Newton, thet aie 65 precy “Ginn & Cn. cc ‘creas 
oo The Building and Care of the Body. By Co- Mass. 121 pages, 25 cents. Houghton-Mifflin dout'e Ouentin Rimaahl Edited by William 
ie limbus N. Millard, supervisor, Buffalo, N. Y. 227 Company, Boston. tn aan 
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)} Simonds. Cloth, 592 pages, 45 cents. 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and Gray's Elegy. 
Edited by Louise Pound. Cloth, 64 pages, 25 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Scott, 
, pages, 40 cents, net. The Macmillan Company, A 


. New York. 
The Song Series. Book II. 
ley, Washington, D. ©. 


Modern Chronicle. By Winston Churchill. 
Cloth, illustrated, 524 pages, $1.50. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, Chicago. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs. By F. W. 
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attached 
over any sink 
or basin 


The Springfield Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Prevents Disease 


Would you knowingly permit yourself or child to drink from a common cup just used by a person infected with Tuberculosis 
or other dangerous disease? 


This evil which is exciting public attention in every part of the country can be prevented by using the Springfield Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain. 


They are so simple to adjust and attach that any janitor can install them. They can be attached to any sink or basin. 
They are the only fountains made that contain a first-class filter. 


They are the best made, most highly finished and most sanitary drinking fountain manufactured. 
Price, complete, $10.00 each; in lots of six, 20 per cent. discount. 


Public School Officials Should Investigate the Springfield Sanitary Fountain 
and earn the well deserved thanks of the parents and children in their community. 
We have hundreds of splendid letters from SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS everywhere, speaking in the highest terms, endorsing the 


Springfield Fountain. 
WRITE FOR A CATALOG AND FULL PARTICULARS 


SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. Chicopee, Mass. 


ge \. SLATE trinats | Se" 


WRITING FLUID POWDER BLACKBO ARDS 
has the Fred Frick Clock Co. more than 2000 installations This Powder makes a Writing Fluid 


in the United States? equal to any sold in liquid form. Writes 
in e nite ates: 


a bright blue; turns a permanent black. Will THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE C0, 


not fade like the ordinary inks. It is the ideal 









, SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 
There are several good reasons. a Cees ctenarctrbseint | - = 
e , “JUSTRITE” BLACK INK FOWDSR makes a ’ 
1. Use of best grade batteries. moa School use. Ro Fruzgiwe, No. Beask sch »- 
. . JEAKAGE; NO FREIGHT TO Pay, 
2 First-class workmanship. onal STRITE™ COLD WATER PASTE POWDER. valuable for the use of School Boards, 
Accurate time keepers ore “Paste, contian only about one-fourth as M cS enters and Contractor. 
_ > seek. Will not s il; can be ee as —— — arp 
20 years of experience. packages Bpectal in acme to cihel Hearts | By mail 25 cents. For sale by 
. >. . c \ *re a e 
Care in installation. ica citaimammeeneen dn ins. | THE POLE PRINTING 
: | GEORGE MANUFACTURING CO. (7::.) 
Large variety. 2931 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 







FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO. P. J. HERTZ C. E. COOK ELEC. CO. A. E. DAUGHERTY 
88 La Salle Street 775 Broadway 298 North Avenue 708 Penn. Avenue 
Chicago New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. 


cued ure and Delicious..... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES} 
and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 


FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 







Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 


FOURTH EDITION OF 


Bruce’s School Architecture 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 











GET OUR PRICES ON 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high school. Our 

novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of trustworthy quality. / 

We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, including 
CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK-BOARDS. CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


From out factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND VENTILATING PLANTS, 
GLOBES MAPS, ETC. 


G: 
SCHOOL DESKS BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW + 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
L.A.MURRAY & CO. KILBOURN, WIS. __'F YOU BUY IT FROM MURRAY ITS SURE TO BE RIGHT. All shipments made promptly,  * SQUARE 















In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JourRNAL.” 
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HAMRICK-TOBEY 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used * any child. 


No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 


No. 2 for VLommon sink 


They- regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. . 

They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 


No. 3. Closes automatically 


S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 


the jhe Wm Wn Nm Die Die De ie Se le ie ie ile Bil Bile KL 


Holds the Temper and Temperature 
at 70 degrees for 


PUPIL. PEDAGOGUE. 


PUBLIC. 
An even temperature An even temperature 


An even temperature 
keeps the pupil in bet- | enables the teacher to | saves fuel waste, con- 
ter health and comfort 


and consequently pro- maintain better disci- | sequently reduces tax- 
motes his class room | Pline and render more | es and thereby pleases 
work, effective service. the public. 


The Johnson System 


Is an essential wherever artificial warming 
is a necessity. 


Now installed in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSHIES, 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES. 


HEALTH. FUEL, 


COMFORT. TIME. 
PROMOTES { xctivity. SAVES jragor. 


\ HAPPINESS. MONEY 


Saves its own cost first and then earns money 
for the user. 


6he Johnson Service Co., 


MILWAUKEE. BOSTON. PITTSBURG. DENVER. 
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Such Disease Spreaders 


as pictured above are a menace to public health. 


YOU SHUDDER at the thought of drinking from 


such a cup. 


You know there may lurk the germs of tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, tonsilitis and perhaps something worse. 


Prevent Contagion 


with the Clow ‘‘Hygiene’’ Adamantose Ware Drinking 
Fountain. Every swallow of water is clean, cool and 
refreshing. 


When you drink from its bubbling cup, you don’t 
wonder if it is clean — you know it. 


Full descriptions and illustrations upon application to 
us, or to any of our sales offices. 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 


Manufacturers of Sanitary School Fixtures, Including the 
Celebrated Clow Automatic Closets (Madden's Patent) 


Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 
WORKS: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


New York Pittsburg Seattle Washington Milwaukee 
Philadelphia St. Louis Havana San Francisco Kansas City 
Atlanta 
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IT HAS COME 
AN ALL STEEL RAPID ACTING VISE 


Neater in Appearance, Lighter, Nonbreakable, 
More Easily Operated. Same triple nut and 
releasing mechanism as furnished in over 15,000 
Wilcox Cast Vises now in use. 











Don’t fail to see sample and get prices before 
you buy further supply. 














WILCOX MFG. CO., AURORA, 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


ILL. 





Made in one size, 7 inches, two styles with stop and plain 





The success attained and the 
continued growing demand, is 
sufficient to attest the individ- 












if you 



















ual quality and repeating char- shop ' 

acter of the U. S. INK WELL. equipr 

Write for Prices and — depart 

vet a s Testimonial Circular ECONOMY type ~ a lia s 

UU. Ss. INKWELL CO., Inc. embrace a number of styles and Let 
MANUFACTURERS sizes that will meet every need- thirty- 





Des Moines, la. Evansville, Ind. Large orders our specialty. Estimates made on special 


designs. Write us. From Factory to You. 
ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











Squires Inkwell Company 


ee 
UTP P eR pe Pee 


THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 | 





The cost of an outfit : 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
Squires No. 3 Inkwell Squires Nv. 12 inkwell r jection; including A 
Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- rheostat. 
tensively used than on o No. io same size hole as does our No. 8, is Manu 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. Write for rti 
Our No 12 hasa very short neck and extends gers the oaarnee, of the desk only one- particulars. M: 
haif inch It is made in four sizes to fit holes 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. It is provided 
with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap which is very neat and STOELTING CO. 12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 
better than a rubber stopper. 
See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. — 
° : Adria 
Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Bala 
Carbo 
Chanu 
FLERE: ir is’? Chica 
Chick 
The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR Chilli 
e MclIntos Des M 
which has received such a universal com- WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR Dulut 
mendation. Dyer, 
Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. Cc R A * Oo he | & Ey} 
mii = ee aS . 54 
i 5 
It is right in are = This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. _ 
For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. Anti te tuslent dE 
Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. RASOPErS, yEronte an conomic. 
SOUMANY coe THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO ete 
COMPANY — ' ' Eldo1 


35 RANDOLPH ST. == 6H 1G AGO 


CHUCKS, TOOLS AND poGsS 
Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest 131 W. 2nd St. CINCINNATI, O. 


SHEPARD LATHE CO. 
and tae Most Convenient ink for Schools, 
T. LOUIS 
: _ 5,.0us BELL rounony ACTIVE A G g NT wanted 
mes ene mane mitt na a ta 


Does not gum or corrode pens. Can be 
Church Bells, Peais and C in all 


made up when needed. For sale by on} 
School Supply Houses, or 
The Barbour Tablet Ink Co. 
of best quality Copperend Tin | parts of the country for a high- 


Evansville, ind. 
| grade line of School Desks and 


2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louls 
LYMYER a Opera Chairs. Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Meadquarters Send for Catalog 


area PMEELY & CO, weeMiit ion ae 
H RCH ” Y, cial discount for Schools and Classes. 
cuuren hing MEME Se BELL @ Me CHUMIE SEATING CO. on tn, car 


DANVERS, MASS. 





















to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. eel county, | eeeah 
(Mention This Publication) | tearly 100 sy ago. | & iB 
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Buy the Bench now, and Cabinet for tools later 
if you like. Each is a separate piece; helps to start 
shop work at small expense, and still secure good 
equipment with opportunity to plan ahead for the 
department’s growth. 


Every piece is a finished article of furniture, a 
product of cabinet makers—not carpenters. 


Let our Catalog No. 16 tell you more about our 
thirty-two regular styles and sizes of Benches. 


DRAWING TABLES TOOL CABINETS 
SPECIAL SCHOOL FURNISHINGS 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


628 N. Front Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Some of Our References 


A few of the Schools to whom we have furnished 
Manual Training Benches and Tools, during the year 1909. 


May we not have your order’? 


Boards of Education 


Adrian, Mich. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Carbondale, [1l. 
Chanute, Kansas 
Chicago Heights, 111. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dyer, Ind. 

East Chicago, Ind. 
Ely, Minn. 
Fairfield, lowa 


Decorah, Iowa 
Eldorado, I1). 


Alva, Okla. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Guthrie, Okla. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Forsyth, Montana 
Galveston, Texas 
Gilbert, Minn. 


Grand Junction, Colo. 


Hibbing, Minn. 
Houghton, Mich. 
Humbolat,lowa 
Joplin, Mo. 
Leadville, Colo. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Minot, N. Dak. 


High Schools 


Mesa, Arizona 
Mounds, Oklahoma 


Kirksville, Mo. 
Tablequah, Okla. 


Institutions 


Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 
Kentucky Institute for Feeble Minded Children, Frankfort, Ky. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


71-73 Randolph St. 


Established 1872 


Neillsville, Wis. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Polo, Ill. 
Princeton, [11. 
Salem, Oregon 
Sioux City, lowa 
Spirit Lake, lowa 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tempe, Arizona 
Urbana, Ill. 
Visalia, Calif. 
Washington, N.C. 


Murphysboro, Ill. 
Wellington, Kansas 


State Normal Schools 


Valley City, N. Dak. 


Wayne, Neb. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


HIGHEST QUALITY IN THE WORLD 


Our Motto is: The Best is None Too Good! 


“Oliver’’ No. 144 Jointer 
Length of Knife 6 in. 


“Oliver” No. 53 Motor Head Speed Lathe Specially made for schools 


Made either with or without Carriage 


“Oliver” No. 17 Band Saw “Oliver” No. 116 M. T. Bench 


We make the most complete line of Modern Manual Training Tools ever presented to 
Educational Institutions. Investigate to-day by sending for Catalog M. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Branch Offices in NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 


Benches and Vises 


for Manual Training Schools 


Steel Screw Vise 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 


2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, lll. 
Get our Catalog 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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Why 
THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


Is Universally Popular 


SUPERVISORS endorse it because: 


It meets every need of a large variety of classes with a 
splendid collection of songs which are dominated by the 
true spirit of music. It is so definite in its philosophy 
and its methods that even poor teachers are successful in 
teaching it. 


TEACHERS praise it because: 


It is both artistic and practical. It bases all technical 
instruction on delightful songs, which arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the pupil so that he easily learns to sing with 
spontaneity and expression. All musical problems are 
carefully, skillfully and clearly worked out. 


PUPILS like it because: 


Instead of studying tiresome exercises they learn charm- 
ing songs from the very beginning of their music study. 
The themes of the songs express, in each successive 
book, the real interests of boys and girls. Each song 
they learn gives them the ability to sing something more 
difficult. 


A Primer of Vocal Music, 25 

A First Book in Vocal Music, 30c Music, 50c 

A Second Book in Vocal Music, 40c The Fourth Book of Vocal Music, 75c 
The Common School Book of Vocal Music, 40c 


The Alternate Third Book of Vocal 


Circulars on the series will gladly be sent on request. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 











AN IDEAL BOOK FO 





of Agriculture 
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The Wentworth-Smith 


COMPLETE ARITHMETIC - - - . 


60 Cents 

Part I - - - - - . - - - 40 Cents 

Part II - - - - - - - - 40 Cents 

NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC - - - 35 Cents 
ORAL ARITHMETIC - - - - - - 35 Cents 





Ginn and Company, Publishers | 








Arithmetics 


By GEORGE WENTWORTH and Davip EuGENE SMITH 





The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics are the produc | Vou. XLI, - 


of a rare combination of mathematical scholarship, exper. 
ience in the making of successful text-books, and know). 
edge of the conditions and needs of the schools. They 
are modern, practical and straightforward. 


Notable Features ee 

G The course is outlined upon the most reason- ee: “Ne 

able basis. ey 
phen 

Principles are presented briefly but clearly. Shs ae 
G They are driven home with abundant practice. ' eRjer 5 


G A careful balance is observed throughout be- 
tween abstract drill work and practical problems, 


@ The problems are genuine applications of 
arithmetic to the American life of to-day. 








2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND READING CIRCLES 





It is a new book by an author who is in especially close touch 


with the general agricultural situation. 
hensive treatment of the essential featur 
work. 


ing reading. It is an ideal book for hig 
circles, and general readers. 





ALREADY ADOPTED IN 


SCORES OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


AND IN 


THREE STATE READING CIRCLES 


Price - - - -= 


378-388 Wabash Ave., 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL.” 


It contains a compre- 
agricultural 
It is brief (434 pages) and condensed, yet so carefully 
has the plan been worked out and so attractively has the 
subject matter been presented that the book is most interest- 


‘es of 


h schools, 


$1.10 


The Macmillan Company 


Chicago 


The Zaner Method of Writing has recently 
been adopted in Spokane, Wash., Cranston 
R. L., Tarentum, Pa., and many other places 
Investigate. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO., Columbus, 0. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


861-863 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods for 
teaching Modern La 


reading pny 





ARE YOU INTERESTED in Blackboari 
Outline Maps, Blackboard Musit 
Charts, Bulletin Boards, or any kind 
of line work on blackboard material! 
If you are, remember that we have the 
most efficient equipment for this class 0 
work in existence. Every line is laid by ® 
expert draftsman. Every article is guara 
teed correct in scholarship, and perfect 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR PROMOTION. 
Supt. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, Pa. 

If there is one thing more than any other 
of which I am firmly convinced, it is that edu- 
cators to-day are putting the “cart before the 
horse” in the matter of educational requirements 
for advancement in grade. It matters not into 
what artificial division of a pupil’s educational 
career he is to be advanced, whether into the 
college from the high school, the high school 
from the grammar school, the grammar school 
from the primary school, or into any higher 
grade from the next lower, the questions in- 
volved are the same. The first requirement for 
promotion should be the pupil’s ability to be 
promoted, and not merely the fact of his hav- 
ing covered a fixed amount of subject matter 
mechanically in the schoolroom, or of his having 
spent a prescribed number of weeks, months, 
or years in the study of any particular subject. 
I confess I am guilty with practically all, if, 
indeed, not quite all school men who are forced 
by the circumstances of the times to conform to 
certain arbitrary standards which are fixed 
higher up, even, than the high school, which 
fetter us in our work from the bottom to the 
top, and enslaves us to narrow and unpedagogic- 
al standards and methods. 

What matters it whether a child has read 
the fourth reader or not if he can read the fifth 
equally well? Why should he be compelled 
to spend two years in common and decimal 
fractions if he can master them in one’ What 
difference does it make whether he can name 
all the reptiles to Central Africa, or even all 
the tribes of Patagonia, provided he has a 
practical knowledge of the important political 
and commercial geography of his own country / 
Our standards are wrong, and these have pro- 
duced wrong teaching. Strict grade classifica 
tion is partly responsible for this condition 
of affairs, but arbitrary mechanical standards 
and absurd exactions from above are primarily 
at fault. The college makes impossible demands 
of the high school, and the high school, in 
turn, as a consequence of its humble submission 
to the educational tyranny of the college, is 
forced to plan distorted courses of study and 
make unreasonable demands upon the grades 
below. 

Professor N. A. Harvey, of Michigan, says: 
“The high school teacher often thinks that the 
pupils ought to know some things which per- 
haps once they did know, but which it is very 
natural and perfectly consistent with good 
teaching that now they do not know. The thing 
that is best for the child is the thing that must 
be taught in the grammar grades. It is as 
pernicious for the high school to dominate the 
grammar grade course of study as it is for the 
university to dominate that of the high school. 
The child is the one to be considered, and the 
high school and the university must adjust their 
demands to the best interests of the child at 
any stage of its career.” 

Good habits of study and an appropriate 
attitude toward school work I regard equally 
as important as a thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter prescribed for and essential to 
promotion. I hold that the high school has 
a right to expect of every pupil who comes to 
it from the grammar school, (1) a reasonable 
habit of accuracy, (2) the habit of industry, or 
spirit of work, (3) the power of concentration, 
(4) the power of discrimination, or the ability 
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to distinguish the essential from the non-essen- 
tial, (5) systematization in effort, and (6) a 
healthy, growing sense of honor. These are 
basic requisites, and the subject matter of the 
ordinary school curriculum is simply the 
medium through which they are to be developed. 
They represent the fundamental purposes of 
all our complex educational machinery, and 
are the true intellectual and ethical ends to 
be secured. Only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the pupils of our public schools ever 
reach the high school, so that we must concern 
ourselves with the future of the vast majority, 
as well as with our high school embryos. The 
business of the elementary school should be to 
give every pupil a working capital—a tangible, 
usable, educational asset—whether he is going 
to take it with him into life through the avenue 
of the high school, and perhaps, the college 
and university, or whether he is going to take 
it with him more directly into the actual work- 
a-day world. ' 

In our elementary schools, life conditions 
and life needs should be the prime considera- 
tions, rather than high school conditions and 
high school needs. The latter should be re- 
garded as incidental. The same argument might 
be extended to apply also to the relation which 
should exist between the high school and the 
college; and if the lower school, whether it is 
the grammar or the high school, succeeds in 
thus performing its true function the continu- 
ation school need have no fear for itself. The 
latter should make it its business to take up 
the work where it has been left off and proceed 
along the same worthy lines. 

The true ends to be secured must be attained 
through the medium of a carefully selected 
course of study. Generally speaking, our pres- 
ent elementary courses of study are well adapted 
to the accomplishment of the desired results, 
if our educational ideals are correct and our 
methods of teaching sound. 

There must be less teaching for examinations 
and higher schools and more teaching for life. 
The teaching must be intensive and thorough. 
There should be, on the part of the teacher, a 
complete knowledge of child life and a thor- 
ough appreciation of true educational ends. 
There must be. increasing concern to develop 
power and less ambition to cover ground. Every 
day’s teaching in the elementary school, in- 
cluding the grammar school, should be inspired 
primarily by the day’s needs, the child’s needs, 
and the needs of society, and not by the desire 
to prepare for entrance to the high school. — 
Report. 


SYSTEM. 


The large expenditure for money for public 
education, the great interests that are helped, 
or hindered, by this expenditure make it im 
perative that this disbursement of money for 
schools be made under the closest possible seru- 
tiny, so that for every dollar expended there 
shall be an equivalent return. 

In schools that are not properly supervised 
the element of waste is certain to be large in 
such items as text books and supplies, repairs, 
fuel, loss of valuable time and lack of enforce- 
ment of important economical regulations. 

A member of a school committee in one of 
the towns of a school union recently stated 
that he believed his town has very nearly saved 
its share of the salary of its superintendent in 
the increased care that had been given to the 
proper accounting of text books. 

The value of system in all departments of 






HON. M. L. BRITTAIN 
School Commissioner- elect of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


work is receiving’ increased recognition. Its 
value in school work is not less than in other 
lines. The teacher who goes to her school, at 
the opening of the term or year, with no course 
of study and no directions, must consequently 
lose much valuable time in establishing her 
school on a working basis. She may waste from 
one to three weeks in thus getting her school 
to the place it should have occupied on the 
opening day. This waste does not oceur in 
schools that are a part of a well supervised 
system. 

Positive gvails come to the schools from the 
keeping of accurate records. This statement 
applies not only to financial acedunts, but like. 
wise to records of pupils’ work and attendanee, 
committee and teachers’ meetings, the progress 
of classes and the various elements that enter 
into the conduct of the schools. All facts in- 
cluded in such records are available for the 
use of parents and citizens whenever they de 
sire information on the administration of. the 
schools and are of service to the school officials 
when they desire to measure and note the change 
and progress that are involved. 

Under expert direction and systematic atten- 
tion these elements of system and business are 


almost certain to enter into the management 
Payson Smith, Maine. 


of the schools. 


Miss Primer: Is your new principal all yo 
expected him to be? 

Miss Grammar: Well, yes, I think he 
but he is far from being what he thinks him 
to be. 
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By HON. J. J. STODDART, Columbus, O. 


(President’s Address 


The topic assigned to me is broad, and, as | 
take it, covers the whole field of educational 
administration. In seeking to define this field 
and to determine the matters naturally coming 
within the purview of the subject, the mind 
yltimately comes to the conclusion that edu- 
cational administration touches upon substan- 
tially the whole field of education. To proper- 
ly administer all that which pertains to edu- 
cation means that persons having it in charge 
must consider what an education is—what 
subjects should be taught in order to obtain 
the highest results from the educational sys- 
tem—the demands of the times, the social con- 
ditions, the subjects of education that fit the 
child for present conditions, and the object 
of the education of the children. To properly 
administer an educational system, those who 
control it must make a close study of the trend 
of the times, of the changes in the life of the 
community and nation which call for a change 
in the subject matter of the education, and 
for enlargement in some directions and reduc- 
tion in other directions. 

Additional to these duties, there falls to the 
lot of those administering 
tem the duty of keeping 
in all matters pertaining to school buildings, 
including the question of fireproof buildings, 
sanitation, the best heating, the best lighting, 
and the best All of matters 
are of extreme importance to the children whose 


an educational sys- 


up with the times 


seating. these 
lives from the age of six to eighteen are to be 
spent within the buildings during the most of 
the school hours. 

Connected with the subject matter last named 
come several other matters which are being 
forced upon the attention of the school boards 
and in regard to which there is much discus- 
sion and great variety of opinion. I refer to 
the demand of certain societies and clubs that 
the school shall within itself a 
system of medical inspection, a system of den 
tal inspection, and shall have fresh air rooms 
in every building, with facilities for cooking, 
heating soapstones or other blocks, a nurse, 
heavy wraps and hoods, gloves and foot-wear 
for children and all other things necessary to a 
day hospital for tubercular children. It is 
demanded that the ears, eyes and throat of each 
child shall be examined and their lack in that 
direction prescribed for, and additionally that 
the schools shall supply many of the sanitary 
matters that are ordinarily considered as home 
duties, namely, bathing and the simpler mat- 
ters of medical 
called “first aid.” 


system have 


attention such as 


might be 


Educational Needs of Society. 

The limits of a twenty-five 
article will not permit even a partial discussion 
of all of these topics, and I shall confine myself 
largely to that which seems to me to be of 


hundred word 


the most vital importance in administering 
school affairs, namely, the first topic men- 
tioned. Mr. Wolfe of Texas in an address 
before this association raised the question, 


“What is educationally best for that wonder- 
fully complex entity we call society?” This 
is an accurate statement of a great question 
in most expressive words. To properly ad 
minister education we must see what is nec- 
essary to be done and what is educationally best 
for each community and for the nation at 
large, and in deliberating upon this, we must 
take into consideration the complexity of the 
social fabric of each community and of the 
nation at large, the latter, however, not being 


as important as the former. 
is cared 


If each community 
is more than likely that 
the whole of which each community is a part 
will be properly cared for educationally. The 
system that answered so well during the ear- 
liest history of this nation has been entirely 
out-grown. 


for, then it 


More potent and epochal changes 
have taken place within the life of the present 
generation, place, than 
have ever been recorded in the history of man- 
kind. 


and are now taking 
The whole system of business, communi- 
eation, commerce, trades, professions, life and 
ideas of the nation has changed. We are living 
in the age of the greatest awakening that the 
world has ever known. Never have such rapid 
mental, moral and business changes been wit- 
nessed and never has mankind made such rapid 
advancement in all domains of human thought 
and activities. The master minds of the busi- 
ness and financial worlds have grasped the sit- 
uation and rapidly the 
forces and conditions; the educational and ar- 


tisans’ worlds have not been so quick to move, 


are organizing new 


but are responding in a measure to the new im- 
pulses. It that all the 
conditions of human endeavor are changing, 
that the lines of the new education are set wider 
than preparation for professional life for the 
few with a rudimentary education of the same 
nature for the many. The day of the strictly 
cultural of 
which means the 
training of the brain back of the hand and the 
eye—must be taught as part of the public school 
system. The old apprentice system has broken 
the onrush 


is being fast realized 


education has passed. Deftness 


hand and accuracy of eye 


and 
quicker, more scientific, more aceurate and di- 
rect 


down in of modern 


progress, 


training in a larger way is absolutely 
necessary to keep the industries of our country 
on an equality with those of competing nations. 

It must be the aim of the schools to provide 
first of all for the large body of pupils who can 
the 
learned professions and who will never be able 
to take the so-called higher education. Those 


who expect to go to college should not be neg- 


never be enabled to make their living in 


lected, but they are the exception and form 
a decidedly small proportion of the pupils of 
the The should 

largely administered for their future. 
should be 
nation 
able 


analysis, it is 


not be 


The aim 


schools. schools so 
to train the masses to give to the 
results attain- 
from their life’s energies. In the final 
the efforts of the masses that 
give to a nation its tangible, measureable, na- 
tional production. It is the that 
the and 
stocks that he may have in his strong box that 


the highest productive 


not money 


a man gathers together, nor bonds 
truly measure what he has done for his com- 
munity. It is largely that which can be made 
to appear on the face of the earth by way of 
improvement that will more truly tell what a 
man has done for the community in which he 
lived and which contributes most to the visible, 
material wealth of the nation. 
of the wealth the 


infinitely more than do the classes. 


To this phase 
contribute 
That which 
will make the masses more productive and leave 


world’s 


masses 


more behind on the face of the earth because 
of their being there is what will most visibly 
increase the power and productiveness of the 
nation. 

I know that it may be said the true object 
of life is not amassing wealth for the nation, 
and J full sympathy with that ideal, 
but able to get away from the 


am in 
of 
fact that progress is mainly shown by additions 


none us are 
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to wealth and the means of enjoyment of life, 
and that to be able to obtain the best in life, 
there must have been gathered together a sur- 
plus of wealth, not large, but enough to enable 
its owner to have more than the bare necessities. 
Hence, materially speaking, the object of edu- 
cation and the true administration of the means 
and of this country 
should be to enable the masses to enrich their 


methods education in 


lives by attaining the highest productiveness 
True, the endeavor 
of the masses must be guided by skilled mas- 
ters of industry, but the higher the efficiency of 
the soldiers of industry, the greater the results 
of their endeavor. The general with the highly 
trained soldiers will always win over the equal 
general with ill-trained men. 


possible to each individual. 


This is as funda- 
mentally true of the industrial army and its 
leaders. The highest efficiency of the nation 
can only be attained by training its masses in 
childhood and youth in the direction and way 
that will develop and utilize the best that is 
in them. I realize that the logical result of 
this plan may be special schools for the prep- 
aration of the small proportion of youth who 
will attend the scientific and so-called cultural 
will thus minimize that which 
heretofore has been considered of the greatest 


colleges and 


importance, but I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the pressure of the present trend of society 
will the net result 
must be industrial schools training the masses 
and their co-ordination with the scientific 
schools, so that the research of the latter will 
be seized and adapted to the industrial processes 
and both hand hand the 


leave no alternative, and 


gO in for 


common 
good. 

I think it will be admitted that public opin- 
ion is rapidly forming around the idea that 
the schools as at present administered do not 
fit the masses for their life work and therefore 
do not interest a large majority of the pupils. 
Compulsory education forces many to school 
to waste their time and that of the teacher and 
to be detrimental to other pupils. If a boy is 
compelled to attend school, his dislike for his 
studies is increased. He loses even any small 
liking he would otherwise have for learning, 
and instead of good results, there results posi- 
tive injury. Such boys cannot and will not 
take a book education. Their bent is in other 
directions. For them the training must be 
along active lines. To save them to the com- 
munity and to obtain from them their proper 
and best contributions to the state and to 
themselves, their activities must be directed to- 
wards and into the active channels of indus- 
trial occupations. 

Changes Necessary. 

I realize the radical change that must be made 
in the book studies now prescribed in order to 
give the necessary time for pursuing effectively 
new lines of activities, but I have unbounded 
faith in the capacity of our people to solve the 
problem. I further realize that many of the 
school idols of the past must be parted with and 
placed among the antiques, just as the locomo- 
tive of thirty years ago is now on the scrap heap 
or exhibited as a curiosity. We are going too 
fast to use anything longer than it continues to 
the best. The great railway systems still 
use locomotives, cars and tracks, but not such 
as formerly. The general plan and instruments 
are the same, but the changed conditions, the 
increased demands are promptly met by modern 
facilities and changed methods—the adminis- 
tration of their affairs moves up promptly to 


be 












meet each new demand. Similarly, the admin- 
istration of the school system must acknowledge 
the changed conditions and relentlessly consign 
to the scrap heap or the museum whatever is 
not up to the present demands in efficiency. 

I do not mean that changes should be sweep- 
ing. All modifications should be rooted in past 
experience—evolution not revolution. The 
types only should be changed, just as the type 
of the locomotive, coach and rail of the rail- 
way have been changed, the system and the 
basic plan always remaining the same. 

How to meet these demands is the most 
difficult problem presented to those now admin- 
istering school affairs. It is something which, 
in the first instance, does not wholly belong to 
the teaching force nor to the professors in the 
colleges, but it must be worked out largely 
by persons in close contact with the busy world, 
knowing its demands and able to show to those 
in charge of the schools what is necessary for 
the schools to do. I am quite positive that, 
while the fundamental position of the school 
syste must remain the same, yet radical 
changes will have to be made in the courses of 
study, and the patchwork of the past few years 
will have to be abandoned. 


The simple course of study of the schools 
many years ago has been changed by adding 
various things demanded by changed social 
conditions, but very little has been eliminated 
so as to give time for pursuing the former 
studies and also the additions. In our city 
schools we have added elementary science, mu- 
sic, drawing, penmanship, calisthenics, manual 
training, domestic art, and now have added 
trade schools, and yet it must be all accom- 
plished within the five hours per day allowed for 
the original subjects, consisting largely of the 
three “r’s,” with the net result that the children 
do not have any time to do independent think- 
ing or independent work, and in many places 
our schools are very much after the fashion 
of the oriental schools where all pupils study 
aloud—most of the school hours being taken 
up in what might be termed concert work, re- 
sulting in too much rote work, too little inde- 
pendent work, too much done by the teacher, too 
little by the pupils, too much reliance upon the 
teacher and almost none on self, and the pupil is 
helpless when he faces the work of the world. He 
has no teacher at his shoulder to guide him and 
he does not have the hints that come from work- 
ing together with other pupils in class work and 
has no proper self-reliance or mental fibre. I 
consider this to be the gravest evil in the ad- 
ministration of our school system, and I feel 
that progress made by children after leaving 
school is largely in spite of school work and is 
not as largely by reason of it as should be the 
case. 

The conditions last mentioned are a net re- 
sult of an attempt on the part of those ad- 
ministering the schools to teach that which is 
demanded by the surrounding conditions, and 
that a point has been reached where the pres- 
sure for a school course that will take care of 
the masses will render it necessary to re-con- 
sider the course of study through the schools 
at least from the fourth and fifth grades 
through the entire course of study in the 
schools and in the colleges. 

A hasty perusal of the earnest discussions of 
this association during the past two or three 
years shows that the members of this associa- 
tion are fully awake to these matters, that the 
importance of existing conditions has been pres- 
ent with them during the discussions, and that 
they were earnestly seeking to solve the prob- 
lems, some presenting one thought, some an- 
other, but all looking towards an ultimate solu- 
tion of the difficulties. 
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The Junior High School. 

The school board of the city of Columbus, 
Ohio, has made a new division of the grades, 
conducting the first six grades as before and 
forming the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
into a new unit called the “Junior High 
School,” leaving the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
as a unit called the “Senior High School.” It 
has long been a recognized fact that many of 
the high school pupils leave school at the end of 
their first year, feeling that nothing definite 
has been accomplished and without having fin- 
ished any exact course of instruction, without 
having reached any definite goal. It has fur- 
ther been remarked that pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades have passed from childhood 
to youth and should then receive a different 
and more mature instruction than in the lower 
grades; should be segregated from the younger 
children and the fact of their advancement 
emphasized and dignified, and the fact that 
so many leave school at this point should be 
recognized as an existing fact and a stopping 
place fixed there, a definite course created that 
would end at that natural point, closing their 
school life with a diploma that certifies that 
they have completed a school course and honor- 
ably attained a definite education aim. 

It was further recognized that departmental 
work has a position in these three grades, fur- 
nishing a better product and better results than 
could be attained by the old method. At this 
point in their school life, the boys and girls 
should be thrown more upon their own re- 
sources and by gathering them into centers, 
they could take manual training, domestic art 
and kindred subjects without losing the time 
that would naturally be lost in traveling from 
their schoolhouse to the centers established for 
those purposes. After completing their work 
in the junior high school, the pupils would 
then have largely found themselves and would 
know in whieh direction they desire to go, 
whether they desire to prepare themselves for 
colleges and scientific schools, or whether they 
desire to take the other current and enter the 
trade schools. If the pupil is not able to spend 
further time in education, he is more fully 
equipped for life’s work than he would be if 
he had gone only one year to high school and 
then dropped out without having had the bene- 
fit of the three years of departmental work that 
will come to him in the junior high school, and 
he will have been taken beyond the first year 
of the fatal two years lying between fourteen 
and sixteen, when so many leave school unfitted 
for anything but the most unrenumerative 
labor. 

Educating for the Industries. 

It is contended that the present conditions 
forecast a division of school life into two cur- 
rents, the first of which, and that by far the 
larger, will go in the direction of industrial 
pursuits, and the second in the direction of the 
learned professions. If the schools properly 
perform their duties, and cause this nation to 
keep in the vanguard of the nations of the 
earth, they will be compelled to plan and fur- 
ther elaborate the courses of study which will 
best fit the masses for their life’s duties, and 
will be compelled to arrange those studies so 
that they will fit the masses for industrial pur- 
suits. If there is in the school course a school 
to which the child may look forward who feels 
that he has no desire or has not the peculiar 
qualities to succeed in the professional high 
schools, many more of our children will be in- 
terested in the grammar school work and in 
all the work of the whole industrial school, 
because they and their parents will know that 
the children are doing the work necessary to 
fit them for the work of their choice. It is 
well known that the boy who enters unskilled 


labor reaches within four or five years the 
highest wages, and that the boy doing skilled 
labor makes more money in two or three Years 
than the other boy does in five or six Years, 
They will be thus kept longer in school ang in 
the end will command the higher wages, but 
with nothing before them except the profes. 
sional high school, as is now the Case, Very 
many do not and cannot stay in the schools 
any longer than it is possible for them unde 
the law to get out, and the ranks of unskilleg 
labor are filled to overflowing, while the de. 
mand for those who can do high grade work is 
seldom filled. 

I realize that there must always be a large 
number of unskilled laborers and that the worlq 
needs them, but the best results of the highes 
civilization will come when all persons ar 
taught to do the best that is in them in the 
pursuit which they may follow, and in that 
way only can this nation compete with other 
nations who recognize that fact. 

In a democratic nation like the United 
States it sounds somewhat heretical to say that 
there are classes and that there should be class. 
es, but such is the fact. There always has been 
a classification of people in each state and there 
always will be. The glory of this nation js 
that, while there are classes, each individual 
can or ought to pass from one class to another 
and to reach whatever class he is entitled at 
the end. Neither birth, nor blood, nor family 
can permanently classify the people in this 
nation and it is the duty of our school system 
to further perfect this natural arrangement 
and give every child an opportunity to reach 
the position to which his health, strength and 
intellectual powers entitle him, and this cannot 
be done unless the present school system jis 
revised and administered in such a way as 
to offer facilities along other lines than those 
heretofore developed. We have fully developed 
the facilities for allowing the youth to follow 
the learned pursuits, or to become men of 
science, and there we have ended, while ‘the 
great masses are still unprovided for. 


Health and the Schools. 

There has been a demand upon those ad- 
ministering school affairs to provide for medi- 
eal inspection for all pupils attending the 
schools, also to provide for dental inspection. 
We all fully appreciate that all the children 
of the nation should be made strong, if possible. 
The school boards in many cities are taking 
action along those lines, but it seems to me that 
this is not the true object and duty of the edu- 
cation system. Such things belong more nearly 
to the health department of the government. 
The natural results of taking such duties with- 
in the scope of the school system cannot fail 
to end in sanitariums and hospitals becoming 
a part of the school system. The line of de- 
marcation between the duties of the health 
department of the government and the edu- 
cational department is clearly defined, and I 
most respectfully submit the opinion that those 
things naturally belonging to the health de 
partment of the government, should be retained 
by it, and not cast upon the school system. 
If I am correct, the same should be said of 
the attempt to cast upon the school system the 
duty of taking care of the children afflicted 
with tuberculosis. The limits of this paper 
render it impossible for me to take further 
time upon this subject, but I hope that what 
has been said may elicit further discussion. 
I have tried to bring out the following points: 
1. That it is the duty of school administra- 


tion to provide schoolrooms, facilities and 


courses of study that will meet the present de- 
mand for educating the masses in the most 
productive lines. 

(Concluded on Page 23) 
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An examination of the annual reports of the 
National Education Association will show that 
this is an old and to some extent a stale sub- 
ject. For many years now the superintendents 
of this country, city and state as well as the 
bureau of education at Washington, have been 
striving to make their periodical reports more 
significant and more valuable. Little can be 
added to the discussion at this time that is 
of value, but positions may be restated and 
perhaps slightly different points of view indi- 
cated. 

At the outset it 
principles may be accepted as basal: Ss 

1. Both on the side of general description 
and of statistical presentation our city, state 
and national educational reports are now in 
a great many instances good not only 
contrasted with those which precede them, in 
the earlier part of the 19th century, but 
contrasted with even presentations found 
other countries. 

These reports contain a vast deal of infor- 
mation; on the statistical they 
massed a great amount of material; they serve 
to indicate educational wants fairly well. 

Purpose of Published Reports. 

9. The school or educational report is to be 

regarded primarily as a communication to the 


seems that the following 


as 


as 


in 


side have 


publie—to a public which reads newspapers, 
which has a fair interest 
develops here and there careful critics, destruc- 


in edueation, which 


tive or constructive, and to the last analysis is 
interested in both efficiency and economy in 
education. 

In communicating with this public, educators 
through their reports aim to be truthful. It is 
sometimes urged that it is injurious to present 
all the truth. In the long run it is believed that 
this position cannot be defended. There may 
be such a distribution of emphasis as to bring 
certain needs or exhibits out into relief, but 
in a report that aims to be truthful allusion 
will certainly be made to the fact that this 
relief is intended. 

School reports might be addressed to others 
than the public; for example: to sociological 
students, to educational experts or to the teach- 
ing force. In either of these cases the report 
would have its character determined to a large 
extent by the end for which it is designed. Our 
published report should not be designed pri- 
marily for social students, for people with un- 
usual inquiries, for administrators or even for 
teachers. The administrative officers should as- 
semble and utilize as far as possible the kind 
of information that would appeal to and be 
serviceable to these special needs, but the pub- 
lished report is a communication to the gen- 
eral public. 

8. The published report being primarily a 
communication to the public, it should aim to 
do these things: 

a To describe certain situations accurately. 

Accurate description involves a correct and 
éflective terminology and general practicable 
statistical methods. To a large extent statistics 
must be regarded as merely a means of accu- 
tate description, whether of special facts or 
general facts, including relationships. Some of 
the situations to be described in education lend 
themselves to statistical treatment, as for ex- 
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ample: 
teaching 
among pupils. 


moneys 
force, 


expended, 
attendance 


plant employed, 
and movements 
Other special facts and rela- 
tionships lend themselves imperfectly to sta- 
tistical treatment, for example: the quality 
of teachers, the results of special lines of teach- 
ing, the attainments of pupils, behavior and 
health of pupils, ete. A truthful report, how- 
ever, would indicate exactly by means of sta- 
tistical methods those things which could be 
so described and would clearly indicate the in- 
ability of its makers to describe other facts 
owing to the inaccessible data or lack of units 
of measurements and other statistical necessi- 
ties. 
Answering Questions. 

b. The report must also point the way and 
assist in the making of correct inferences. 

Descriptions are often valuable in themselves, 
but more often valuable as pointing the way to 
action. It is of interest to the public to know 
how much money is spent on schools, but of 
more interest to know how this money can be 
better spent, or how more money could be wise- 
ly spent. It is of interest to know what has 
been the attendance, quality of work done, and 
attainment of pupils, but it is of more interest 
to know how these things can be made better 
or modified. Use of description whether gener- 
al or statistical as a means of making safe in- 
itself. The securing of 
these ends involves primarily the presentation 
of definite problems and the logical arrange- 
ment of the material by which the problems 
are solved. In general our educators and school 
reports both exhibit failures in setting definite 
problems. We fire too many shot at random. 
The public which criticizes us is often unable 
to propose questions or problems of 


ferences is an art in 


a definite 
sort. 

ce. School reports should reach a large por- 
tion of the public and should keep it well in- 
formed as to the significant things in education- 
al development and need. 

Consequently the makers of all reports should 
study the art of true publicity, for example: 
voluminous reports reach but a small portion 
of the public; reach the light 
through the public press; they often serve to 
repel rather than attract any but few students. 
It would appear to be an obvious necessity that 
reports be issued in small sections, each pre- 
senting a definite point and so arranged as to 
cause significant facts to stand out in relief. 
These bulletins should be designed to appeal 
to the press and its readers. 


they seldom 


Ultimately, these 
bulletins may be incorporated into a volume for 
preservation and use as a reference book by the 
few special students alluded to. 

Some Present Needs. 

Among the needs most urgent at the present 
time in the making of school reports for true 
publicity, are the following: 

1. We from the hands of the statis- 
ticilan some sort of a book describing for us 


need 


the best methods of reporting various classes 
of facts. For example: it should not be diffi- 
cult to provide an adequate system conforming 
to the best standards of reporting the financial 
side of our educational work, because here we 
have satisfactory units of measurement and 
methods of reporting which have proven suc- 
cessful in other departments of institutional 
activity. On the other hand, what might be 
called pedagogical statistics, as opposed to finan- 
























cial, we still lack units of .measurement and 
methods of statistical reporting, except as re- 
gards such comparatively unimportant matters 
as amount of school attendance, a classifieation 
of pupils, compensation and credentials of 
teachers, cubic contents and seating capacity of 
school buildings, number of cases of adenoids, 
ete. The far more important facts regarding 
the productive capacity of teachers. the results 
of different methods of teaching, the actual 
attainments of children in school work, the 
causes of failure, etc., we seem yet incapable 
of measuring except in a very crude way. The 
school superintendent would be grateful for 
a careful formulation of the ways and means 
of description in the various fields wherein he 
is called to report. 

2. There is greatly needed an extensive 
formulation of the questions and problems 
which a school report should undertake to an- 
swer. Every lay inquirer constantly discovers 
new questions which are not answered by any 
available school reports. Many of these ques- 
tions are significant and important while others 
are purely personal and of no general value. 
A careful formulation of the questions which 
are of significance and which can be answered 
by the data which should be at our disposal 
would be timely and valuable. It seems to the 
writer that these problems and questions could 
easily be formulated and stated by a committee 
of the men who are engaged in making school 
reports. Each problem or question should have 
appended to it a statement of the ways. and 
means by which it may be answered with some 
indication of the degree of accuracy that might 
reasonably be expected. For example: it may 
be claimed that statistical statement can 
be yet made regarding the effects of profession- 
al study on teaching ability; the effects of the 
study of mathematics or manual training on 
the intellectual achievements of high school 
pupils; or the relationship between schoolroom 
ventilation and anaemia. Those who wish to 
ask questions should certainly be apprised of 
the extreme difficulty involved in answering 
them and to join in making a demand on spe- 
cialists or experts for an investigation of the 
means whereby in the future they may be 
answered. 

Expert Statisticians Needed. 

3. The superintendent today needs not only 
some agreement as to the methods and prob- 
lems, but also with reference to the periods at 
the end of which public reporting is desirable, 
for example: there are certain types of state- 
ments that might well be made annually or 
even more often; others for which quinquen- 
nial presentation should amply suffice, and still 
others that might have only decennial report- 
ing. Undoubtedly, our published reports are 
encumbered with a large mass of material for 
which there is not the slightest excuse of an- 
nual or biennial reporting. No superintendent 
feels at liberty in the absence of any general 
agreement on the situation to omit the presen- 
tation of tables which have already become a 
traditional feature of the report. 

4. The time has undoubtedly arrived when 
each state and city system should recognize 
that the making of adequate reports is a work 
that involves the specialist, especially the 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Before taking up in detail the problems in- 
volved in modern. school planning, I want to 
refer very briefly to the condition of affairs 
generally throughout the country, in regard to 
school planning, ten or fifteen years ago. At 
that time there had been no serious study of 
school planning as a special technical subject 
that required any particular knowledge of edu- 
cational problems. Boston which had had, at 
that time, as thorough and complete an ex- 
perience as any other city in school planning, 
Boston which had had city architects that 
varied, some first rate, some indifferent, had 
studied their schools along the lines of what 
was then considered the necessary equipment 
for elementary schools and for high schools. 
One had succeeded another in the position of 
city architect, and had done things along his 
own lines. None had laid down any definite 
rules that would indicate what the buildings 
ought to cost, because no one had laid down 
definitely what the buildings ought to contain. 
There was no standard of size, no standard of 
equipment, and therefore there was none of cost. 
I said no standard of size. Of course, it is true 
that we had, at that time, as we had throughout 
the country generally, a standard of class room 
size, but that was only one item, and an unim- 
portant item, in the size of the whole building. 

New demands were being made for accom- 
modation in elementary schools, and they were 
being met without any particular attention to 
the probable cost involved. We had always had 
in our upper elementary schools (our grammar 
schools, as they were called then) an assembly 
hall. Then we added cooking rooms for the 
girls, and manual training rooms for the boys; 
and then, partly because affairs were more or 
less in the hands of amateur school committees 
and partly because buildings were executed by 
architects. one after another, without any con- 
sistent policy, it happened with us here as with 
others elsewhere, that various things were add- 
ed to the school building which materially add- 
ed to its cost and did not materially add to 
its vital use as an educational tool. 

Just before I came on the schoolhouse com- 
mission I found a lower elementary school just 
finished, which had in addition to the ordinary 
class rooms, rooms for elementary science, a 
library. a reception room, sewing room, cook 
room and manual training room. All of these 
items added to the size of the building, and 
added to its cost per pupil. The very first thing 
that the school committee did when the board 
of schoolhouse commissioners was established 
here in Boston, nine years ago, was to lay 
down a definite schedule of what was necessary 
properly to equip a school for teaching primary 
classes, and what was necessary to teach gram- 
mar classes. That was the first step, as far as 
I know, that was taken here, and it was the 
most definite step I think ever taken, by which 
to determine the first element of cost in these 
buildings. 

I don’t think teachers generally, superinten- 
dents, members of school committees, realize 
how much they have to do with the cost of 
buildings. It is not the extravagant architect, 
it is not extravagant material, it is not costly 
construction that is primarily responsible for 
costly school buildings. It is including in 
sehool buildings cubic feet which you don’t 
need—which are not essential for the work. 


The Problem Stated. 


Modern planning then is based on two things, 
economy of space and durable material, and 
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the problems that architects have to consider— 
and you must remember that it is not archi- 
tects only who must consider the problems, it 
is everyone who is connected with educational 
work—the problems that you have to consider 
are: 

(1.) Determine the essentials. 

(2.) Determine the amount of non-essen- 
tials that are desirable. 

(3.) Plan for these compactly. 

(4.) Make sure that everything is so planned 
as to be most available, that is, not only avail- 
able for the work for which it was primarily 
built, but also available for other uses to which 
it may be put with advantage. 

In two words, it is the modern problem that 
we meet with in every big industry today— 
elimination of waste—utilization of the by- 
product. It is omitting from the elementary 
all that is not essential for the proper conduct 
of education, mental and physical, and consid- 
ering very carefully just what is essential, and 
how much you are willing to pay for things 
that are non-essential. Then when this has 
been decided, it consists of planning for this 
compactly, without any waste, and with three 
very definite objects in view in making the 
plan—(a) health; primarily light and air for 
the children; secondarily, you might say, order- 
liness in the plan, which means safety for the 
children. (b) Durability; building so that 
your repairs may be cut down to the minimum, 
and with also the very smallest possible outgo 
each year to keep up your plant; and (c) 
beauty. 

Essentials and Non-essentials. 

Now (1) essentials are largely an educational 
question, and educators are very apt to over- 
look the problems in economy that are involved. 
1 want to refer, very briefly, to claims that 
have been made and are being made for equip- 
ment for elementary education, both lower and 
upper. We started with the old assembly hall, 
next came the demand for cooking, manual 
training, next sewing, drawing, science, accom- 
modation for books (library), then physical 
training, nurses, out-of-door work, 
gardens, industrial work, and finally and quite 
reasonably has come here, what has come in a 
good many other large cities, the demand for 
reduction in the size of classes (one of the 
most vital things)—then the demand for more 
accommodation out of doors, both for play- 
grounds and for fresh air schools, and then 
feeding for the anaemic, for the ill. All these 
things one after another are coming up for 
elementary schools and it is for the educators 
to decide whether they are essentials or non- 
essentials, and how they can be met. Not merely 
how you can provide teachers to carry on these 
various branches, but how you can provide 
funds to build and maintain this additional 
cubic space. 

(2.) You must decide what the non-essen- 
tials are. You may decide that all of these 
things that I have rehearsed belong properly 
in the elementary schools—I believe they do. 
But it does not follow because you are going 
to introduce sewing, we will say, that you must 
necessarily have a room set apart for that work. 
It does not necessarily follow that because you 
are going to do some training along industrial 
lines which, side by side with cultural work, 
is going to give the girl or boy a little better 
grasp on his own work wher he goes out, that 
you must have elaborate equipment, tools, 
machinery, power, perhaps, in order to give him 
that grasp. We got along well when we were 


doctors, 


boys with the old tool shed, and we learned g 
great many things with simple apparatus, that 
we had in our homes and that we worked with 
and this is a matter that educators must con. 
sider. It is only secondarily an architectural 
question. Each one of these things can be 
covered in a simple way if the educators, if the 
teachers, if the superintendents come together 
and will work hand in hand with those who 
are doing their building, and make sure that 
the equipment is really what is necessary to 
accomplish results. That is what you want— 
you want results. You don’t care so much what 
your building is, what its plan and arrange- 
ment, provided that the plan and arrangement 
produce results. And, I can assure you, speak- 
ing from the point of view of an architect, that 
if your plan is arranged so as to produce re- 
sults you will have all that is needed architect- 
urally, and you will have a building that has 
that element of beauty which every school 
building should have. 
Advantageous Use of Space. 

(3.) Now, what does a compact plan mean? 
Simply one that has no waste space in it, If 
you have a class room that is lit from one side 
and it is 24 feet wide we will say, you know 
that the room must be 12 feet high in order to 
get light to the children that are farthest away 
from the windows. You know, just as well 
as I do, that it is a waste of money to make it 
14 feet high. If you have a wide corridor 10 
or 12 feet. wide and you have class rooms strung 
along one side of it, you know, just as well as 
I do, that without building anything more than 
class rooms you could string along other class 
rooms and use that corridor and use the stairs 
connected with it for the additional rooms. 
Most people do not think of these things. This 
is a compact plan, that does not waste any floor 
space, does not waste any height. And, it 
seems simple, and yet, I can assure you, that 
of all the large number of architects I have 
employed during the last eight or ten years, 
very few thought of that as one of the problems 
they had to solve when they had been given 
the necessary information in regard to the 
number of rooms, or the size of rooms, and 
the things that the school authorities think 
essential or non-essential. 

We have simple tests for the size of a plan. 
We find after experiments of one kind and an- 
other, testing old buildings, testing new plans, 
ete., that a good plan is not more than twice 
the area of the classrooms on one floor. The 
classroom area is fixed. If there are six rooms 
on a floor, multiply this area by twelve. If 
the plan measured outside the walls is more 
than this amount it is extravagant. We say 
to the architect, “Redraw this, to bring it down; 
it ought to be below that, it ought never to be 
over it.” Similarly, if a plan submitted shows 
too large a cube we say, “I don’t pretend to 
know where the trouble is, I only know it is 
too big and has got to be brought down.” 

All that is merely detail subsequent to the 
work you ought to do, to see that you do not 
ask for things that are needless and do not 
ask for space too big for the work to be con- 
ducted in it. Let me illustrate what I mean 
by that. I was asked to advise in regard to a 
very large combination school, where they were 
going to carry on elementary, commercial and 
industrial work for both boys and girls, a fairly 
complex problem, I should call it. I went to 
consult with the superintendent and_ school 
committee and the head master of this school, 
and the master presented me with a schedule 
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of the rooms he wanted on each floor. On that 
schedule, we will say, for example, there was 
a chemical labratory 30x40. “Now,” I said to 
him, “that information is of no value to me. I 
do not know whether 30x40 is the room you 
need; I do not much believe you do. How did 
you arrive at the figure?” And he said, “W e 
measured a room Wwe are using now and think 
it will about do.” 

The real point to find out is: How many 
siudents, how many stations, how many divi- 
ions, and the size and type of desk you are 
going to use for experimental work, what ac- 
commodation you want for demonstration pur- 
poses, and then let your architect determine 
the size. There is no need to build 1,200 sq. ft. 
f 1,000 will do the work. 

I then took his list of rooms—we will say, 
roughly, that the rooms on the first floor equalled 
6,000 sq. ft., on the second floor 9,000 and on the 
third 7,000. I said, they do not fit, and he re- 
plied that they left that to the architect—that is 
hat they wanted on each floor. I asked him if 
he realized the cost of this building, and he told 
me they had made an appropriation of $400,000, 
to include the building, its furniture and equip- 
ment, and the architect’s commission and all 
incidental expenses, excepting movable furni- 
ture. 1 told him we would sit down and take 
of the areas and the heights of stories, and 
found that the building would figure to 3,000,- 
000 cubic feet, and that the lowest figure for 
a fireproof structure I should put at twenty 
cents or $600,000. The equipment would run 
to very nearly $100,000, a little over rather than 
less. Then there would be the architects com- 
mission and incidentals and the appropriation 
should be $800,000, not $400,000. Not one of 
the men that problem knew 
enough about their own responsibility to be 
able to draw up the requirements of that build- 
ing in such a way as to enable the architect 
to start with an economical problem. He had 
on his hands an absolutely extravagant plan 
to start with. That is where the responsibility 
rests absolutely on you. 

(4.) Start with studying from an educa- 
tional point of view and find out what is 
really essential to make the best use of the 
plant. It is absolutely false economy to follow 
any other course. You do not want to build 
an excellent assembly hall and use it fifteen 
or twenty minutes a day and never use it 
again. And yet you know how many problems 
are involved in doing anything else—through 
the winter who is to pay for heat, if it is going 
to be used in the evening, who is going to 
look after the janitor service. Do you think 
it is good economy to have that fine hall lying 
useless when it might be doing definite educa- 
tional work? There is a problem for you to 
work out, but at the same time it is a problem 
that your architect must consider. He must 
Place his hall so that it may be available for 
such use, when the time comes that you can use 
it, 

The same is true of all the rest of the build- 
ing. You want to plan it so as to get the best 
possible use of it, and that is utilizing the by- 
product; that is what it amounts to. You have 
all this splendid material and you have it to 
spare for the greater part of the time, and you 
want to make use of it. That, of course, is a 
definite modern problem, and it touches a great 
many more people in each city than just those 
who are engaged in the work directly connected 
with schools, Those are the ones primarily 
interested; but the city as a whole is almost 
a greatly interested in the actual use of that 
building. I do not suppose that educators alone 
fan solve this problem, but they can join with 
other ¢ivic authorities so as to get the co-oper- 
ation which is essential in all our city affairs, 
and in which we are so sadly lacking. 


interested in 
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There is no city in this country which has 
the kind of co-operative administration which 
exists in almost every large city abroad where 
their public works are carried on by the various 
departments that are concerned, working to- 
gether and working in harmony. It is perfectly 
absurd in this city (Boston) to have the depart- 
ment with which I have been recently connect- 
ed, the schoolhouse department, so independent 
from the school committee. They are absolute- 
ly interwoven; they ought to work step by step 
in harmony; they would if they were given 
the opportunity, but the work is so laid 
out that it is a practical impossibility. It 
simply means that they cannot do what both 
would like to do, work in harmony the whole 
time. There is a definite modern problem— 
to bring the schools into harmony in their 
various departments, if there are various de- 
partments, and to bring them into harmony 
in the other departments of the city govern- 
ment. 

I have touched only on elementary school 
problems, but surely I have said enough to 
let you see what this means in high school 
The problems from the educators’ 
point of view are A B C in the elementary 
compared with what they are in the high 
school. In the first place, the questions of the 
high school have not been studied throughout 
the country as the elementary schools have been 
studied. We build ten to one 


schools. 


education. 


elementary 
We do not build enough high schools 
to study the problem in the same consistent, 
thorough manner that we study elementary 
schools. ‘The demands for high school edu- 
cation are perfectly overwhelming, and they 
are growing so rapidly that it is almost im- 
possible to keep up with them. They are almost 
like a kaleidoscope, first one thing and then 
another, and before we can turn around both 
these are gone and something else has come. 
And they may all of them be good, but they 
are entered upon without careful study, with- 
out trying to find where they lead, which is 
the important thing. 

When I put a heating and ventilating 
plant into a building and calculate that I am 
going to deliver so many cubic feet of air, I 
should feel my duty only half done if after 
the building was finished I did not test it 
thoroughly. Theory is one thing, it does not 
always work out. To what extent do teachers 
follow up their work and know whether they 
are getting results? Do they know that the 
girls who take sewing lessons sew well after 
they get through? Could they be trusted in the 
kitchen at home after they take a course in 
domestic science? Do you know whether they 
ean or not? It would be the same thing with 
other classes, the industrial work. When you 
say to a boy of 12 or 13, stay a little longer 
and we will give you something that will help 
you and interest you, do you follow it up and 
find out whether he got anything out of it or 
not? Let me tell you what has been done in 
London. 

The London county council has established 
various technical and trades schools all over 
the city. They will go to some particular section 
of the city where there are men working in the 
jewelry shops and they will establish primarily 
a school to be used by these boys who are 
working in the day, so that they can learn 
more about their trade in the evening. Second- 
arily, they try to make use of it during the 
day teaching the younger boys. Do you sup- 
pose they let these children come in the even- 
ing and work at jewelry? They lay out an 
academic course in English and mathematics 
and say, if you will come in here and take this 
course, we will give you increased knowledge 
of your trade. They do not stop there, they 
follow up every one of these children with his 


employer and they get a record of what trade 
they are in and just what they are accomplish- 
ing. 

Now that is sound sense and the way to find 
out what is essential in your schools. Make 
sure of the results, make sure you are getting 
returns on your money. 
to do anything else. 
as well as the 


It is poor economy 
We can find out here just 
London county council does 
what results we are getting. We can follow up 
our boys and girls and see what they are doing. 
Just as years ago, when I was first on the board, 
talking with the master of the Mechanics Art 
high school about a new and enlarged plant I 
asked him what became of the boys. We fol- 
lowed them up and found where they went 
and what they got from that school. It had 
not been done before except in a vague way. 
There was no definite tabulation. But it is 
very useful; it ought to be done all the time 
everywhere, in all the branches that are being 
introduced into the schools. 

Our problem, to review briefly—is to deter- 
mine what is necessary for complete and well 
rounded elementary education. You are at- 
tempting to make the work for the children 
attractive and you do—the children love to 
go to school now-a-days. They did not when 
I was a boy but looked on it as a bore. Most 
of the children enjoy it today. But it is dan- 
gerous to let this go too far. Remember, when 
they go out into the world they have got to 
use their brains and they have got to do things 
they don’t like. They ought to do things in 
school they don’t like to do, the things they 
have got to do. 

You must determine also along what lines 
education can be offered freely. I know that 
is a radical sort of thing to say in this country, 
but I believe boys and girls who are to be of- 
fered something beyond academic training, 
something to help them to earn a livelihood, 
would value it more if they paid something 
for it, even if only nominal. 

You can determine what is essential and 
non-essential and on educators rests primarily 
the determining of the cost of our education 
in fixing this. Determine the plan in order to 
meet these things economically and get results. 

Simple tools are the best and most effective 
for the work. 

Materials, both inside and out, which shall 
mean durability, economy of maintenance, and 
incidentally the stimulating of the desire for 
beauty which is latent in every child. 

Well ordered grounds and well arranged plan, 
which means order and discipline, one of the 
very best lessons that can be taught children. 

Finally you want to try to insure your results, 

Now these are a few of the modern problems 
of school planning, not simple ones, but com- 
plicated, far-reaching and extremely difficult to 
solve. Such a conference as this does much 
to help all of us to understand better the whole 
subject of education. But it is well to remem- 
ber that it rests with you, with the individual 
teacher, to make these things effective. It is 
the individual teacher with the class who is 
going to put her impress upon that plastic 
material to mar or make the most out of the 
material that she has, and that means the kind 
of patient, self sacrificing work that we feel 
we can always expect, and nearly always find 
among our great body of teachers. With them, 
more than anybody else, rests the future of 
our country, and well-being and knowledge 
and competence of the next generation. 

“The little red schoolhouse, with its zealous 
teacher and its drill in the three R’s, is not a 
tradition from which to depart, but an everpres- 
ent reality around which to weave in loving 
appreciation all the tendrils of future growth.” 
—Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL CODE. 

The Pennsylvania Educational Commission, 
of which Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer is the head, 
has completed a revision of the code which it 
presented two years ago to the legislature for 
simplifying and improving the laws affecting 
the educational system of the Keystone state. 
The new draft has won the commendation of 
both educators and public because of its well 
considered and temperate proposals for reform- 
ing the school system. 

Two ideas are conspicuous for important 
changes which the commission proposes in the 
administration of the schools. The first re- 
quires the creation of a state board of educa- 
tion with general supervisory powers over all 
the schools. It is intended to secure reasonable 
uniformity in the educational facilities provid- 
el in all parts of the state, and the board is to 
be the active agent in ensuring this desirable 
end. The code allows sufficient elasticity so that 
local conditions can be met. School districts 
are classified according to the population to 
permit variations in the provisions of the gen- 
eral law. 

The second important feature is the proposed 
complete« separation of city school districts 
from the local municipal authorities. Boards 
of education are to be independent corpora- 
tions, the agents of the state with full taxing 
powers, rather than the creatures of the city 
councils. In cities of the first class, sub-dis- 
trict school boards are to be displaced by boards 
ot school visitors which will have advisory pow- 
ers only. In general, representation on city 
boards of education is to be from the com- 
munity at large rather than from the local 
wards. 

Among other things, the new code provides 
for minimum teachers’ salaries of $50 per 
month, improved methods of granting teachers’ 
certificates, bars against nepotism, regular med- 
ical inspection, supervision of school buildings, 
and their heating, ventilation and sanitation, 
ete. 

It is expected that the new code will meet 
some opposition from the political sources 
which succeeded in defeating the first draft 
proposed by the commission. The revision has 
been submitted in sufficient time to permit the 
widest discussion so that all professional criti- 
cism can be made before the convening of the 
state legislature. 

It is to be hoped that the code will be passed 
so that the criticism of Dr. Henry 8S. Pritchett 
that “the state has never come into the concep- 
tion of education from the standpoint of the 
whole people, as a consequence of which the 
public school system is still in the rudimentary 
state” will be no longer applicable. 
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MANAGING SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Not many years ago the board of education 
of an important city was casting about for a 
city superintendent when someone asked of a 
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member whether they were looking for a man 
to manage the schools or the school board. 

On the surface the question seems absurd, but 
a moment’s thought will reveal that the inquir- 
er had in mind a condition that exists in some 
communities. He wanted to know whether the 
board was political, partisan, retrogressive, 
whether its members must be continually kept 
in line by the superintendent lest harm befall 
the schools. 

The question is a good one, even though it 
does not reflect well upon school boards as a 
class of legislative units. Too many board 
members have only a faint conception of their 
function and their relation to the superintend- 
ent. They do not recognize the dignity and 
the authority which are due the superintendent 
and they are unreasonable in their attitude 
toward him and in their demands upon him. 
Add to that a political or a personal bias and 
they make the lot of the superintendent a hard 
one. He must then not only manage the edu- 
cational affairs, but the board as well. It will 
require of him tact, skill and power to shape 
conditions and affairs. Sad to say, it may re- 
quire political wire pulling, and even intrigue, 
to carry out laudable principles and desirable 
reforms. 

That a superintendent should fail under such 
conditions is not to be wondered at. Professional 
skill and scholarship are of no great assistance 
in this situation. School boards so constituted 
as to require such treatment from their super- 
intendents are not to be complimented. They 
exist, however, and more is the pity. 

The efficient board, however, composed of ju- 
dicious, fairminded men, will readily compre- 
hend the duty they owe to the superintendent 
and the support they must extend to him in his 
arduous labors. If they have associated with 
them a man of large executive ability, of pro- 
fessional education, full of tact, force and dig- 
nity, and an untiring worker, well balanced, 
they may consider themselves well managed 
and be content in being so well managed. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The subject of the character and appearance 
of publie school buildings is one in which every 
school board member should take a keen inter- 
est. The buildings are erected for educational 
purposes, and education should begin before the 
child gets into the building. The child will for- 
get the greater part of what he has learned, 
while at school, and the benefit he gets from 
his school years consists more in the general ef- 
fect upon his mind and character than in the 
particular knowledge—aside from the most es- 
sential rudiments—that he acquires. In that 
general effect, it cannot be doubted that the 
appearance, the good adaptation to its purposes, 
and the general attractiveness of the school 
building plays a very important part. 

But it is not only from the point of view of 
the benefit to the pupils that this matter of fine 
school buildings is of great importance. Every 
building put up by a municipality should be 
such that it can be felt by its citizens to be an 
object of pride, and such as constantly, though 
silently, to exert a good influence on the archi- 
tectural standards of the neighborhood and of 
the entire city. One of the most notable fea- 
tures of the enterprising towns of the West is 
their excellent and handsome school buildings, 
and few things do more to foster local pride and 
public spirit. 

Every school building hereafter erected should 
be a building that will be expressive of an emu- 
lation of the best standards. The pursuance 
of such a policy by school boards will prove a 
general profit to their whole city, as well as of 
immediate benefit to the children and the neigh- 
borhoods directly concerned. 

There is no economy so ill-advised as econ- 
omy—or rather parsimony—in the matter of 





architectural design. The increase of EXPense 
in securing a beautiful and thoroughly wey, 
contrived building as compared with an ugly 
and ill-designed one is altogether trifling jp 
comparison with the results attained. A small 
investment in brains, in the case of a build} 
fertilizes the whole of the big investment in 
material and in mechanical work. The desir. 
when manifested by school boards, to secur 
higher standards in this direction should haye 
the hearty support of the community. 





STUDYING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
The federal government of the Dominion of 
Canada has appointed a “Royal Commission op 
Technical Education” which last month begap 
its study of the problem of establishing a gys, 
tem of education for the industries. Our neigh. 
bors to the north are keenly alive to the def. 
ciencies of their present educational system and 
recognize the great industrial possibilities of 
their vast territory and its unknown resources, 

Their attitude toward the studies of the emi. 
nent body which has been entrusted with goly. 
ing the immediate problems is well expressed 
in the Halifax Echo, which recently said edi- 
torially: 

“The Royal Commission on Technical Educa. 
tion, which begins its work in this city, ig ap 
able body of men, with a big job to do. A com. 
mission more notable in personnel and program 
has never been appointed in Canada since the 
fathers of confederation set about their task 
The close interest and good wishes of all good 
Canadian citizens will follow Professor Robert- 
son and his strong body of associates, through- 
out their efforts to assist the governments, fed- 
eral and provincial, of Canada, to frame and to 
execute an efficient policy of industrial train- 
ing. 

“Technical education is second in importance 
to no element, other than moral, that makes for 
national efficiency. Knowledge without the 
skill to apply it is of little worth. Knowledge 
is the flower, action the fruit. Technical edu- 
cation provides the connection—bridges the gap 
between theory and practice. 

Probably Germany is the most notable proof 
of this. To its elaborate system of practical in- 
struction in the useful arts and applied sciences, 
Germany owes more of its wonderful progress 
during the last decade or two than to any other 
cause. Germans are excelling in manufacture 
of all kinds and are forcing their business in- 
terests to the ends of the world, chiefly because 
they have learned to do, as well as to know. 

“What Germany has done within its limited 
field, Canada, with its vast and fertile areas and 
its unequalled resources of field, mine, forest 
and waterpower, can do a thousandfold. We 
heve done a great work as it is, but much of our 
doing has either been strides in the dark or 
blind imitation of others. 

“That the authorities have awakened to the 
need of improvement in present educational con- 
ditions along technical lines, this commission is 
impressive evidence. Beginning here, where 
more has been done in the way of state technic- 
al education than anywhere on the continent, 
the commission will tour Canada, comprehen 
sively, studying its conditions and needs at first 
hand; then they will travel to the educational 
centers of the Old World, to glean there sugge® 
tions and information wherewith to frame 4 
policy to meet the Canadian situation.” 

It is not complimentary to our own vaun 
educational progressiveness that no attempt at 
a similar study of industrial education is being 
made or even contemplated in the United States 
True, we have agencies for the discussion of 
educational policies which no other nation por 
sesses. But, it suggests itself that the United 
States Bureau of Education as compared # 
the national departments of education in 0 
countries, is treated shamefully by our f 
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The aged teacher: Pension the solution 
of her problem. 


government. At present the demand for an an- 
nual appropriation of $75,000 is requiring an 
extended campaign on the part of school men. 
What could not a commission of experts under 
Commissioner Brown do for technical and voca- 
tional training in the United States? How much 
impetus would not be given to the study of the 
state and city school authorities by the re- 
searches of such a body? 


GOING OUT OF OFFICE. 

Several hundred superintendents and thou- 
sands of school board members stepped out from 
their positions during the past three months. 
Among the former there were, no doubt, many 
heartaches at the parting and there may have 
been some cause for animosity toward the in- 
coming officials. To school board members the 
exit is apt to be a less important event because 
the office is only honorary and incidental in the 
everyday life of the busy men and women who 
make up our boards of education. 

In any event, it is not easy to hand to an- 
other a position of trust in have 
worked and striven and spent good years of our 


which we 


lives. But, it is here that a superintendent can 
best show the calibre of-his manhood by acting 
courteously and graciously toward his succes- 
sor. There is nothing to be gained by small- 
ness Or meanness and invidious comparisons are 
apt only to create sympathy rather than dis- 
trusts. 


SECURING BETTER TEACHERS. 
It is not reasonable to expect that we should 
get the best or even moderately good talent 
into teaching when the tending and raising of 
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The Chicago school census reveals some 
remarkable figures. 


our crop of children offer greatly inferior oppor- 
tunities for advancement as compared with 
the tending and raising of cotton, corn, onions, 
Think of it; there is 
more money in hog culture than in child cul- 
ture; and we have to compete in securing teach- 
ers, not only with rural pursuits, but with all 
other businesses and professions. Money is 
not the only thing that attracts men to pro- 
fessions. But it is one of the things. And it 
attracts not merely selfish men or for selfish 
Without a reasonable wage a 
cannot decently support a family, or do his 
part among his neighbors and friends. 


cattle, or even hogs. 


reasons. man 


This condition of things is not peculiar to 
Texas; it is true throughout the nation that 
school men receive inadequate recognition and 
remuneration. It is significant that our feder- 
al government provides a secretary of agricul- 
ture to help us improve the products of the 
farm and of the range, but fails to provide an 
officer of cabinet rank to deal with the educa- 
tion of the nation’s children. 


What then is 
competent teachers ? 


order to 
Plainly the same things 
that are necessary to secure competent workers 
in other fields—a living wage; steady tenure 
to the efficient undisturbed by political changes 
or personal favoritism; reasonable, rapid pro- 


necessary in secure 


motion of those of special fitness; a few prizes 
these are 
among the plain devices employed by all mana- 
gers of large businesses to secure competent 
and satisfactory employes. The 
what is the lowest cost, in 
money and other value, for skilled labor? It 
is, Can we not find better means of getting 


for the leaders of pre-eminent ability 


business 


question is not, 


and keeping for our business really competent 
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A veteran educator dies, 


Cut in half. 
















Compulsory education: 
to success. 


The key 


employes ?—Pres. S. E. Mazes, University of 


Texas. 


As is the school board, so is the school. 

Honesty in school finance is not only policy, 
but a guarantee against disgrace. . 

Selfish professional school board members are 
not always a credit to a community. 

The superintendent who needs a two months’ 
vacation of absolute idleness deserves a twelve 
months’ vacation. 

Excessive professionalism will strangle the 
best superintendent. 

The superintendent must always be a pro- 
fessional adviser, never a menial clerk. 

The vindictive school board member can al- 
ways be cured. 

The newly elected school board member who 
tries to reform the entire school system in a 
month usually leaves the board a wiser man. 

The superintendent who always gives way to 
his board will prematurely give way to his ‘suc- 
cessor. 

The superintendent of schools is the superin- 
tendent of the plant. The school board is the 
board of directors. 

A professional school man as a member of a 
board of education is often a nuisance.. 

The great problem of industrial education is 
to establish the proper balance between the con- 
flicting demands of restrictive teaching for habit 
development and non-restrictive teaching for 
judgment development. 

The real test of the desirability of industrial 
education is that it shall make the man free to 
advance to higher positions, and not leave him 
tied forever at the bottom of the business and 
destined to become a mere cog in a vast ma- 
chine. 
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School Building Contracts. 

The Oklahoma laws of 1909 (par. 8027) pro- 
viding that boards of education of cities of 
the first class shall make no contracts in- 
volving more than $500, for erecting public 
buildings, or making improvements, except upon 
sealed proposals, and to the lowest responsible 
bidder, contemplates that before advertising for 
bids a plan open to all shall be prepared with 
specifications, so definite and detailed as to 
disclose the specific thing to be undertaken.— 
Hannan v. Board of Education of City of 
Lawton, Okla. 

The purposes of the Oklahoma law of 1909 
(par. 8027) requiring boards of education of 
cities of the first class to let contracts involving 
over $500 dnly on sealed proposals, to the lowest 
responsible bidder, is to secure economy and 
guard against collusive contracts or favoritism, 
by requiring a common standard, previously 
ascertained, and preclude the consideration of 
proposals on plans and specifications not open 
to all.—Id. 

Under the Oklahoma laws, requiring boards 
of education of cities of the first class to let 
contracts involving over $500 to the lowest 
responsible bidder, the board must not only 
ascertain which bid is the lowest in price, but 
must ascertain the ability of the bidder to dis- 
charge obligations assumed under the contract. 
—Id. 

The Missouri laws (Rev. Stat. 1899, par. 
6761) provides that a schoolhouse contractor 
shall execute a bond conditioned for the pay- 
ment of all material used in the work and 
all labor performed on the work, whether by 
sub-contract or otherwise. Held, that a school- 
house contractor’s bond, providing that it was 
made for the use of all persons who mi.\t be- 
come entitled to liens under the contract or 
to whom the contractor might become indebted, 
and that it might be sued on by such persons 
as if executed to them in person, was for the 
benefit of material men furnishing material to 
the contractor used in the building.—School 
Dist. of Fredericktown ex rel. Fredericktown 
Brick Co. v. Beggs, Mo. App. 

Where a parish school board appointed a 
local committee to contract for and supervise 
the erection of a schoolhouse, and the committee 
contracted for a kiln of brick to be delivered 
to and accepted by the building contractor if 
found suitable for the purpose, and a certain 
portion of the brick was accepted by resolution 
of the committee carried by the casting vote 
of defendant as chairman, and the proceeds 
of the warrant, signed by all members, was 
received by defendant as a creditor of the con- 
tractor for furnishing the bricks, and the bricks 
were subsequently found unsuitable, defendant 
could be compelled to make a restitution to 
the board; he being their agent and responsible 
for damages resulting to his principal for the 
non-performance of duty or from his fault 
or negligence, under the Louisiana Civil Code 
(Arts. 3002, 3003.)—Parish Board of School 
Directors v. Alexander, La. 

The fact that a party furnishing labor or 
material in the erection of a schoolhouse under 
a contract with the contractor subsequently 
became a member of the school board, did not 
deprive him of the full right to enforce his 
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rights for the labor and material furnished.— 
Goodrich vy. Board of Edueation of Union 
School Dist. No. 3, N. Y. Sup. 

The South Dakota laws (Code Civ. Proce. 
Section 713) gives a lien for any work or 
material for a county, municipal or school 
corporation upon all money in the control of 
such corporation due or to become due. Sec- 
tion 714 provides that such lien shall be filed 
within twenty days after the labor has been 
performed or the material furnished, but that 
failure to do so shall not defeat the lien upon 
the amount remaining due the contractor, at 
the time of filing. A school building contract 
provided for semi-monthly estimates of the 
value of the material and labor and of the 
material delivered, and that 80 per cent of 
such estimates should be paid to the contractor, 
but that 20 per cent. should be retained by the 
school corporation until the completion of the 
building and until all claims had been dis- 
charged. The contractor agreed to save the 
corporation from sub-contractors’ liens, and 
authorized it on his failure so to do, to com- 
plete the building, deducting from the balance 
due him the cost thereof. Before the building 
was finished, the contractor failed in his con- 
tract, and in completing the building the cor- 
poration expended more than the excess of the 
contract price over what had been paid the 
contractor. Held, that sub-contractors’ liens 
not filed within the 20 day limitation, though 
before payment by the corporation of the 
amount retained under the 20 per cent pro- 
vision to any one, did not attach to such fund, 
and that the corporation was not bound to 
satisfy such liens regardless of the cost of 
completing the building.—Sioux Falls Pressed 
Brick Co. v. Board of Education of Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

The burden is on a sub-contractor to prove 
his right to recover,.and, it having been shown 
that nothing was due the contractor, when he 
ceased work under his contract, the sub-con- 
tractor is bound to show that some time there- 
after, and while his lien was on file, something 
became due the contractor.—As above. 

A board of education contracting for the 
erection of a schoolhouse had a right to pay 
liens for work and material furnished, and 
have allowance therefor as for moneys paid 
upon the contract for the erection of the build- 
ing.—Goodrich v. Board of Education of Union 
School Dist. No. 3, N. Y. 


School Funds, Taxes and Bonds. 

The board of directors of a school township 
cannot divert funds to some other end than the 
particular purposes voted by the electors.— 
Drew v. School Township of Madison, Iowa, 
1910. 

The Oklahoma laws of 1909 (See. 8009) pro- 
vides that each city of the first class shall con- 
stitute a separate school district. Section 8011 
makes the public schools of each city a body 
corporate, with the usual powers of a corpora- 
tion for public purposes, giving them the power 
under their corporate names to sue and be sued, 
to contract, and hold and purchase property. 
Section 8016 gives the board of education 
power to elect their own officers, except treas- 
urer, organize a system of graded schools, and 
exercise sale control over the schools and school 
property of the city. St. 1893, Sec. (5854) 
gives the board power to levy a sufficient amount 
to pay interest on bonds issued under the stat- 
ute and to create a sinking fund for their re- 
demption and to collect an additional tax for 
school purposes—which laws were extended and 
put in force in the state. Held, that such 
boards of education have power to provide for 
the payment of indebtedness incurred for school 
purposes.—Grennan y. Carson, Okla. 

A common school district, composing one of 


the units of the high school district. by exereig. 
ing its right to vote itself out of the high 
school district, cannot escape liability for jg. 
part of an indebtedness, which it, together 
with the other common school districts, has 
incurred, nor can the high school district no, 
any of its constituent common school dis. 
tricts do so by exercising its right to vote off 
the special levy for high school 
Welch v. Getzen, 8S. C. 

An action to contest an election in a parish 
ward on the question of issuing bonds for 
school purposes is barred three months after 
promulgation of the result by Louisiana Act 
No. 106 of 1892, providing that suits to eop. 
test certain elections be brought within that 
time.—Folse v. Police Jury, La. 

In an action to contest an election in 
parish ward on the question of issuing bonds 
for school purposes, where defendants filed 
exceptions of the prescription of three months 
and of no right of action, the court erred jp 
disposing of the case on its merits on trial of 
the exceptions; the case not being at issue, 
and ne evidence having been introduced.—Ag 
above. 


purposes,— 


The levy of a special school tax in a high 
school district to pay off bonds issued to raise 
funds for high school purposes therein is not 
a condition precedent to the Issue of bonds. — 
Welch v. Getzen, S. C. 

The term “qualified voters,” in the South 
Carolina Act of Feb. 19, 1907 (25 St. at large, 
p. 522), requiring the submission of the ques- 
tion of the issuance of bonds by a school dis- 
trict to the “qualified voters” thereof, and de- 
claring that at the election only “qualified 
voters” residing in the district shall be allowed 
to vote, means the same as “qualified electors,” 
and a qualified elector is one who presents to 
the managers of election his registration certi- 
ficate and proof of payment of all taxes, in- 
cluding the poll tax assessed against him and 
collectible during the previous year, and a 
registered elector is a qualified voter, though 
not liable to a poll tax nor to the payment of 
any taxes, because taxes had not been assessed 
against him.—Id. 

Special school taxes may be voted and levied 
at any time on the assessment of the current 
year.—Argyle Planting & Mfg. Co. v. Connely, 
La. 1910. 

School taxes belong to the state, and it can 
expressly or impliedly apply them to other pur- 
poses until some person acquires a vested inter- 
est therein.—Brandon v. Williams, Ala. 1910. 


Claims Against Schools. 

Under laws of New York, 1894 (c. 556, tit. 
8, art. 4, sec. 525), providing the manner in 
which moneys may be drawn from the funds 
in the possession of the treasurer of a school 
board, payment actually made upon a valid 
debt, though not in the form therein prescribed, 
is not invalid.—Goodrich v. Board of Eduea- 
tion of Union School Dist. No. 3, N. Y. Sup. 

In an action to foreclose mechanics’ liens 
against moneys due to a contractor upon a con- 
tract for building a schoolhouse brought against 
the board of education, no personal charge of 
costs against the members of the board could 
be made.—Goodrich v. Board of Education of 
Union School Dist. No. 3, N. Y. Sup. 


Principals and Teachers. 

An action will lie against a board of trustees 
by a principal of schools for unlawful breach 
of his contract of employment.—Taylor v. Mar- 
shall, Cal. App. 1910. 

Where a schoolmaster was ready to perform 
his duties, and could not obtain other employ- 
ment, the damages for breach of contract by 
the board of trustees is the amount he would 
have received under the contract.—As above. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The great aim of modern educational work 
is to bring the home, school and community 
life into closer relationship, that these great 
influences in the child’s life may work together ; 
the kindergarten stands pre-eminently for such 
a unity of relationships, hence should be and is 
recognized as the fundamental beginning of all 
school education. 

The kindergarten conception of the child is, 
that his whole nature—physical. social, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic and moral—is alive; and from 
the first is responsive to its several environ- 
ments. 

The aim is not to give definite knowledge, 
but to give freedom to child nature, to stimu- 
late and fix wholesome interests, to arouse and 
quicker, the senses, in short, to guide his de- 
velopment in proper channels, so that he may 
grow into a well-balanced, law-abiding citizen, 
a helpful member of a household, and a good 
neighbor. 

The test of the child’s training, who has left 
the kindergarten and has actually been taught 
nothing in the ordinary acceptance of the word, 
is shown in his ability to do, to invent, to com- 
pare, to express himself, and to reproduce. 

FKach grade is a preparation for the succeeding 
ones, hence it devolves upon the kindergarten 
as the foundation of the higher school life, to 
so equip the child that he may work the better 
upon entering the primary school. Hence, 
kindergartners need to beware of smoothing 
the child’s road, helping him over all the rough 
places, or of following his Jead so that he be- 
comes desultory, dependent upon others, and 
ready to turn aside at every obstacle because 
too weak to surmount or remove it.—Ada Van 
Stone Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 


MOTIVIZING THE WORK OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The greatest problem in the technique of 
teaching in the elementary schools is undoubted- 
ly that of adequately motivizing the daily 
school tasks of the pupils. 

Motivation is both a problem of the organi- 
zation and of the method of presenting school 
tasks. It consists in employing ends or goals, 
the attainment of which are both wholesomé in 
their effects on the children and normal to the 
life of the children pursuing them. 

If one approaches the solution of certain 
problems in school or out of school, seeing a 
reason which appears worth while to him, or 
feeling a keen hunger for solving them, he goes 
to his task with a very different mental and emo- 
tional attitude from that which exists if he 
simply sees in his problem so much hard work 
which he must do because some one has directed 
him to do it. 

In their lives human beings engage in play, 
work and drudgery. Probably most human ac- 


_tivity is a mixture of the three with the element 


of serious, more or less enjoyable work pre- 
dominating. 

It is almost an axiom that the happier one 
is in pursuit of his work the greater are his 
returns, both inner and external, both spiritual 
and material. One’s joy in his work seems to 
depend primarily upon the relation which the 
worker sees existing between his work and the 
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largest goal he is seeking to realize, and be- 
tween his work and all life about him. 

Judged by absolute standards, an individual’s 
goal may be temporary and insignificant. For 
him, however, its realization is meaningful and 
all-important. Social efficiency and good citi- 
zenship are most apt to be developed in any 
individual, therefore, by providing him with 
work to do which seems to him to contribute 
directly toward the realization of his chosen 
goal, be it native or acquired. 

These principles impose upon the schools the 
problem of so organizing their work. that it 
furthers the realization of those native or ac- 
quired goals which are normal to the children 
of the varying grades of ability to be found in 
the 12 years of the public school course. 

A goal is the ideal of a class. To realize it, 
is its problem. The realization of this goal im- 
plies the successful satisfaction of a series of 
felt needs. These needs are real, vital and con- 
duct-influencing in the lives where they abide. 

The school’s first step in the solution of its 
problem is the discovery of a series of motives, 
varying from year to year, and with different 
teachers, which seem to be normal to the chil- 
dren of a given community in each of the 
grades or years of the school course. Having 
done this, the available matter related to a 
dominating motive, should be selected, organized 
and developed with the children in harmony 
with the specific goal under conquest.—H. B. 
Wilson, Decatur, Ill. 


STRENGTHENING THE WORK OF THE 
UPPER GRADES. 

Our present system of teaching has produced 
a luxuriant crop of spineless and animated 
nobodies in our country because our children 
are not taught to work. Clearness, distinctness 
and persistence in knowing and thinking are 
lost attributes in our methods of study and dis- 
cipline. 

Children should be put to doing things and 
kept at them till they can do them fairly well. 
Studies should be chosen which have an abid- 
ing value, and permanent elements should be 
selected. A stage has been reached when con- 
structive ability should be invoked. Too much 
material has been introduced, but elimination 
does not offer a satisfactory solution. The 
difficulty lies largely in the attitude of the teach- 
ers who handle the subject matter and the 
superintendents who plan it. If a teacher has 
even studied one subject thoroughly and knows 
it in all its bearings in relation to other sub- 
jects, and knows how to pick out the essential 
truths in this subject and how to present them, 
so that the science as a whole is made to cluster 
about the essential truths, then such a teacher 
is in a proper mental attitude to teach other 
subjects. Many teachers do not have that grasp 
on any one subject which will enable them to 
pick out the basic facts. 

When knowledge is reasonably stable a new 
topic should be attacked without delay. As 
soon as a pupil can tell intelligently what he 
has done, and how and why, it is a waste of time 
to keep on digging at it longer. Education is 
a continuous advancement and unfoldment— 
not a standstill business while connecting the 
new to the old. 

There should be a fixed determination in the 
teacher’s mind to make certain date in each 
subject automatic and instantly ready for use 
whenever necessary. Should more time be 
spent in teaching children how to study 
and how to pick out and get hold of 
the essential facts in each subject and then how 
to build these into a whole or unity, they 
would come out of the elementary schools fifty 
per cent stronger than they now do, and corre- 
spondingly better prepared for high school work 
or for taking up the burdens of life, and they 
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would not be so slackly equipped by dabbling 
about in little stagnant pools of school work as 
they are now under the present regime.—J ames 
M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


ADD THREE H’S TO THREE R’S. 

A democratic school cannot direct its ener- 
gies to develop the talents of the few exception- 
ally brilliant children, and ignore the needs of 
the great majority of the class. No man is so 
eager to give his boy the best possible education 
as the mechanic. Our present system of educa- 
tion is based on the old notion that there is 
something weak and inferior about manual 
labor. 

It has been considered very heroic and desir- 
able to train and develop the muscles used in 
warfare, but degrading to train those same 
muscles for some form of livelihood. If we are 
to accept Matthew Arnold’s definition of cul- 
ture, “to make reason and the will of God pre- 
vail,” we are not detracting one infinitesimal 
fractional part of the sum total of culture ever 
offered to the youth of our land. There has come 
a change over the land. Industrial work is no 
longer regarded as degrading. This change has 
even spread to our religious and moral interests 
and ideas, which are the most deep rooted and 
least subject to change. This change must 
surely spread to affect educational thought very 
radically. How is our aim less high, or less 
truly cultured, because it is more practical? 
Shall we return to the three R’s in our scheme 
of education? Shall we not add the three H’s of 
the head, heart and hand? Is the miner taught 
to know by geology something of the cause and 
nature of the great walls in which he works, 
and something of the economic laws affected 
by his work, the less cultured for that teaching? 
Is the horseshoer who knows the anatomy of 
the horse’s hoof and can drive a nail without 
ever touching the quick less cultured than the 
man who has learned none of this? In this work 
we must not lose sight of the industrial art 
side. Manual training is no substitute for 
industrial training. Manual training gives the 
hand dexterity, but it is not what is required 
for the special trade, If education is prepara- 
tion for life, we should aim to reach, the masses 
rather than the classes —J. C. Monaghan, New 
York City. 

THE JANITOR PROBLEM. 

Janitors are half of the problem of hygiene, 
backward children and school fatigue. School 
temperatures between 70 degrees and 80 de- 
grees in winter create popular demand for 
overheated houses, public buildings and con- 
veyances; dusty, heavy air trains for badly 
ventilated homes and shops—notwithstanding 
recitations to the contrary. 

Health habits educate more than health max- 
ims. Over-heating, dust, and foul air invite 
dullness, headache, catarrh, “sore throats,” 
adenoid conditions, bronchitis, “colds,” tuber- 
culosis. The highest death rate from tubercu- 
losis in any profession i8 among teachers in 
this country and Canada. It is not so in 
Europe where both homes and schools are cool- 
er. England requires a school temperature of 60 
degrees. A few of our schools require from 65 
degrees to 68 degrees. Some teachers insist 
on their rooms being disconnected from the heat- 

ing system in order to use their windows when 
necessary, heat from corridors being ample. 

No good home maker has the dirty floors 
and atmosphere with which we shut in chil- 
dren and instructors. A few schools are clean 
and wholesome. To make all so means insist- 
ence on trained care-takers, stopping the smoke 
nuisance, better made and cared for streets. 
We have also lessons to learn from fresh air 
schools. 

There is no greater need in “vocational,” 


“continuation,” or trade schools than classes for 
(Concluded on Page 22) 
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THE BOSTON MEETING 


The croakers who have been depressed by 

visions of the decadence of the N. E. A. had 
their answer at the Boston meeting. 
‘ No one remembers a program of better qaulity, 
or one better carried out. The enrollment will 
probably be the third in size in the history of 
the association, surpassed only by the Boston 
meeting of 1903 and the Asbury Park meeting 
of 1905. 

The good attendance can be credited to two 
causes—a good program, impartially made up 
and discussing timely subjects; good railway 
rates and ticket conditions from a large part of 
the country from which most members are ac- 
customed to come, 

The Grand Trunk saved the rate situation by 
announcing independently a one fare round 
trip rate from the territory served by that line. 
The other Canadian lines met the rates of the 
Grand Trunk. The lines of the Western Pas- 
senger Association met this.with a three cent 
round trip rate. This action gave a great area 
of the Central West access to Boston at the 
rates which members of the association were ac- 
customed to pay in the old days. From the 
southeastern part of the United States the rail- 
ways did not make attractive rates and the at- 
tendance from this territory generally was much 
smaller than it ought to have been—smaller 
than it would have been had the rates given 
been as good as the rates granted by the Cana- 
dian lines and by a few of the minor lines in 
eastern territory. It is to be noted, however, 
that North Carolina and several of the states 
of the south, loyal to President Joyner, sent 
larger delegations than usual. 

The opening session of the convention was 
unique and no more notable meeting has ever 
been held. The day, the Fourth of July; the 
place, the great Stadium of Harvard University. 
Presiding as head of the greatest educational as- 
sociation of the world, President James Y. Joy- 
ner, state superintendent of the public schools 
of North Carolina; with him on the platform, 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Governor Eben S. Draper of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Governor Wm. W. 
Kitchin of the state of North Carolina, Mayor 
John F. Fitzgerald of the city of Boston, Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, California, William H. Taft, 
President of the United States. 


The deep significance of the meeting was felt 
by the 20,000 persons who had gathered for the 
occasion ; and as the speakers one after the other 
rose to address the vast audience and those who 
had assembled found themselves able to hear all 
that was said, their attentiveness and their ap- 
plause were evidence, both of their appreciation 
and of their delight in being able to hear. The 
curved surfaces at the head of the Stadium seem 
to form a perfect sounding board and those on 
the seats to the right and left, and in the arena 
were able to hear the speakers better than in 
most enclosed audience rooms. If President 
Joyner had done nothing more than to organize 
and carry out this great opening meeting, his 
term of service would be remembered as having 
provided the most notable session in the memory 
of the members of the association. 

The other general sessions, all in the evening, 
were held in Tremont Temple, an auditorium of 
good acoustic properties and seating 3,500 peo- 
ple. President Joyner avoided the error of mak- 
ing his general programs too long. Attendance 
at the meetings was good and the people were 
not wearied by the length of the sessions. 

The papers presented were of high quality; 
they not only sounded well as they were de- 
livered, but they will read well in the printed 
proceedings. Of the eleven addresses at the 
four evening sessions, only two were given by 
members of the association whose names we 
have been accustomed in the past to see on 
every program; the other nine were speakers 
who have appeared upon the general platform 
of the association infrequently or not at all; 
yet there was no suggestion that the quality of 
the program had suffered by this change. Evi- 
dently the association has among its member- 
ship an unsuspected wealth of ability for pre- 
paring and rendering acceptable addresses upon 
its general program. 

Mr. Joyner scored another his 
closing program. The two papers presented 
were very different in character; the first, by 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, who is in charge of the 
Woman’s Work in the Farmers’ Institutes of 
North Carolina, was well thought out and ad- 
mirably delivered; the other, by President Eliot, 
bore the marks of his usual thoughtful, scholarly 
preparation. Both addresses were listened to at- 
tentively by the audience which filled every seat 
and which remained until the close of the pro- 


suecess in 


The Great Opening Meeting of the National Education Association Convention in 





gram. When Mr. Joyner rose to introduce the 
president elect, Supt. Ella Flagg Young, of 
Chicago, the men and women who filled the hal] 
rose and cheered to the echo. 

In the arrangement of the opening and closing 
meetings, President Joyner gave evidence not 
only of the qualities of the scholar and man of 
affairs but also of that touch of imagination and 
idealism which is the necessary leaven for the 
plainer and sterner executive qualities which 
the president of such a great organization as the 
N. E. A. must possess. The general program 
was well balanced; no topic was given command- 
ing importance. 

The department of education at Washington 
was presented in a well phrased talk by its com- 
missioner, Hon. Elmer E. Brown. Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris was honored in a memorial address 
by Supt. James M. Greenwood. President Joy- 
ner himself discussed the industrial education 
question of the day, treating not only of the 
importance but also of some of the dangers of 
industrial and vocational training. President 
Crabtree of the Peru State Normal School, Ne- 


braska, discussed “Criticism of the Public 
Schools by the Laity.” President Lowell of 
Harvard spoke of the “Effect of Electives 


Chosen in College.” Prof. Claxton of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee spoke of the relation be- 
tween “Universal Education and International 
Peace.” Miss Emma L. Johnston of the Brook- 
lyn Training School for Teachers discussed 
“Training for Teachers.” The practical side of 
education was presented not only by President 
Joyner in his address, but by Dean H. L. Russell 
of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, who spoke on the “Value of Demon- 
strative Methods in the Agricultural Education 
of the Rural Population,” and by Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt in her paper on “The Education of Women 
for Home-Making.” Dr. Eliot discussed the 
“Value During Education of a Life Career 
Motive.” Much disappointment was felt that 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick of the Russell 
Foundation was prevented by illness from being 
present to deliver his paper on the relation of 
“Public Health and Public Education.” 

The Educational Council confined itself with- 
in narrower limits. 


Sage 


A full session was given to 
a report of the committee on “Provision for Ex- 
ceptional Children,” by Supt. Van Sickle of 
Baltimore. Supt. Maxwell of New York was 
traveling in Europe but his paper on “The Use 


of Public Schoolhouses” was read by another, 


and a discussion of the topic occupied the ses- 
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sion. The “Report of the Committee on the 
Place of Industries in Public Education,” pre- 
sented in an introduction, and three sub-reports 
by Charles R. Richards of Cooper Union, New 
York City, Jesse D. Burks, director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Philadelphia, 
David Snedden, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, and Chas. H. Keyes, superin- 
tendent of the south district schools, Hartford, 
Conn., received attention at a long session on 
Saturday afternoon. 

On Tuesday forenoon a session was devoted 
to a report of the Committee on Moral Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools. Vocational and in- 
dustrial education came in for another session 
on Wednesday morning when the subject was 
presented by President Fish of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, Mr. Chas. H. 
Winslow, secretary of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Education for the American Federation 
of Labor, and by several other men engaged in 
the work of industrial education or representing 
labor organizations. The discussions at this 
session developed great interest and many of 
the timid brethren who feared this or that evil 
from industrial education received direct and 
forcible answers. 

The weather provided by Boston for the meet- 
ing was not ideal; it might have been worse, 
but it might have been very much better. The 
members of the association, however, have come 
to expect weather of extreme quality wherever 
they meet. In Boston or in Buffalo, in Milwau- 
kee or in Los Angeles, it is sure to be very hot; 
in Denver where the climate is dry, it is sure 
to rain. These things have come to be accepted 
as a matter of course and the members make 
the best of whatever the local weather service 
provides. The meeting is the thing; the weather 
is only incidental. What the weather lacked, 
however, was made up in the thoughtful care 
of the Boston teachers and their helpers who 
lcoked after the comfort of their guests in every 
possible way. All trains were met at the sta- 
tions; the members of the association were 
guided to headquarters and to their stopping 
places at all times of the day and night. Writ- 
ing conveniences, rest rooms, hospitals, restau- 
rants, bureaus of information were arranged so 
that no visitor need lack for comfort. The mem- 
bers of the association have never had their 
convenience and comfort 
looked after at any meeting. 


more assiduously 
The Boston newspapers gave the association 


the most handsome treatment. Pages of the 
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daily newspapers were given up to reports of 
the convention and to the papers and addresses 
presented, or abstracts of them. The reports 
of the Evening Transcript were particularly 
complete and careful. 

The politics of the association was warm and 
the activity of those who ordered the campaigns 
of the different candidates was strenuous. 

The “old guard” were against Mrs. Young, 
at first quietly and in a politic way; later, 
actively and openly. They talked freely about 
the “unworthy political methods” of Mrs. 
Young’s friends and, as they said, to rebuke 
such methods, proceeded to organize for her 
defeat and the election of President Zachariah 
Xenophon Snyder of Colorado. 

These members of the “old guard” chose to 
ignore the fact that President Snyder’s boom 
for the presidency of the association was older 
than Mrs. Young’s, having been launched quiet- 
ly at the time of the Indianapolis meeting; that 
several states came to the Boston meeting 
pledged to support Mr. Snyder’s candidacy. 
They chose to forget also the gathering of their 
forces which they had ealled at the Washington 
meeting in the interest of their candidate, who 
was elected at Cleveland; they forgot the many 
caucauses, conferences and “dinners” at which 
in the past candidates have been selected or 
withdrawn, and the destinies of the association 
regulated. Mrs. Young’s friends seem to have 
made the mistake of telling openly and unre- 
servedly what they wanted and why they 
thought their candidate should be elected, in- 
stead of explaining these things in private or 
in conferences called in the rooms of distin- 
guished members of the association. 

The organization and discipline of the “old 
guard” counted, and they were able, in the nom- 
inating committee, to muster twenty-eight votes 
to Mrs. Young’s nineteen. Some claim of un- 
fairness and trickery in the appointment of 
members of the nominating committee from 
one or two states was made by Mrs. Young’s 
friends, but the returns presented by the dele- 
gates from those states were apparently regular, 
and the nominating committee seems to have 
taken the only course open to them in seating 
these members upon their credentials. 

The real battle over the presidency occurred 
in the annual business meeting of active mem- 
bers. A minority of the committee presented 
a substitute report through the representative 
of the state of New York, Miss Katherine 


Deveraux Blake. This report recommended 


President Taft addressing the Meeting. 
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that the name of Supt. Ella Flagg Young of 
the Chicago schools be substituted for that of 
President Z. X. Snyder, of the State Normal 
School, Greeley, Colorado. After much discus- 
sion and delay, and fencing for advantage, the 
substitution of Supt. Young’s name for that of 
President Snyder was carried, 617 to 376, on 
a rising vote. The usual motion was then put 
and carried, authorizing the secretary to cast 
the unanimous ballot of the association for the 


officers named in the nominating committee’s 
report as amended. 


President Joyner’s handling of the gavel at 
this annual business meeting was one of the 
notable things of the convention. The mem- 
bers have been accustomed to see the gavel 
swung ruthlessly and all propositions not in- 
cluded in the program mapped out by the 
management overridden roughshod. President 
Joyner evidently believed that the N. E. A. is 
still, in its business meetings, a deliberate body 
and that it8 members. have the rights and 
privileges ordinarily secured to the members 
of such organizations by common parliamen- 
tary law. He refused to be hurried; he retained 
perfect good temper and his patience and evi- 
dent determination to be fair carried the asso- 
ciation through what might have been a very 
nasty situation and brought the meeting to a 
close with everyone as good natured as could 
be expected of people who had sweltered for 
two and three-quarters hours in a room which, 
in temperature and lack of ventilation, was a 
very good imitation of a Turkish bath. 

The board of directors had two heated ses- 
sions. The acting chairman of the board of 
trustees stated that Supt. Carroll G. Pearse of 
Milwaukee had forfeited his seat as a trustee 
and, at a meeting called in April of which the 
trustee in question was not notified and at 
which he was not present, a resolution was 
passed at the demand of the chairman declaring 
his seat vacant. At Boston the matter was 
again laid before the trustees and upon getting 
full information on the matter, the trustees 
rescinded their former action by which the seat 
of the member opposed by the chairman had 
been declared vacant. One member was not 
satisfied, however, and insisted on taking the 
matter before the directors who discussed it 
for an hour or more until the situation became 
very confused and embarrasing, particularly 
for those who had insisted in bringing the ques- 
tion before the directors. 


In the emergency 
(Concluded on Page 36) 
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: Engravings, 
i. NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT RENO, 
e NEVADA. 


The Orvis Ring and the McKinley Park 
grade school buildings recently completed at 
Reno, at a cost of $40,000 each (exclusive of 
the grounds and equipment), are of the one- 
story mission type. The exterior brick walls 
are completely covered with cement pebble dash, 
with smooth concrete trim, whose soft gray color 
is especially adapted to the mission style of 
architecture. The buildings are almost exact 
counterparts, the ground dimensions of each 
being 150 feet in width by 160 feet depth. 

A distinctive feature is the central court, 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS, RENO, NEVADA. 


courtesy of Supt. B. D. Billinghurst. George A. Ferris, Architect, Reno. 


48 feet wide and 60 feet deep, on three sides of 
which the rooms are grouped. In the center 
of the court is a large mission fountain sur- 
rounded by cement walks which enclose four 
grass plots. Arched cloisters extend across the 
rear of the court and part way on each side. 
While these buildings are attractive, archi- 
tecturally, they have been planned with especial 
reference, first, to the health, comfort and con- 
venience of the pupils and teachers; and sec- 
ondly, to the demands of the industrial idea in 
modern education. Accordingly the eight class 
rooms, the principal’s office, the teachers’ rest 
room and the large assembly room, are placed 
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on the ground floor, which eliminates the stair 
climbing necessary in two-story buildings. 
All of these rooms either mn directly out of 
doors, or their exits are 4 nin five feet of out 
doors. The exit doors cannot be locked from 
the inside; and the halls are so arranged that 
they cannot become congested; in case of fire, 
therefore, there is no possibility of injury to 
the children. Industrial training is provided 
for in two large and well lighted rooms, each 
63 feet by 24 feet—the domestic science room 
for the girls and the manual training room for 
the boys. These rooms are placed in the 
basement because their use by each pupil is 
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t intervals only, rather than constant as is 
The 
vasement has cement floors and walls; and the 
ound (or first) floor is of hard maple through- 


he case with the regular class rooms. 


gr 
out. : 3 : y 
The pupils spend most of their time’in the 


These rooms, therefore, are made 
They 
are each 32 feet long, 24 feet wide and have 
12 foot ceilings. In addition to their location 
on the same floor, their convenience of exit, 
and their thorough means of ventilating and 
heating, they. are not lacking in other excellent 
features. Each is well lighted from the left 
side only. The windows are provided with 
translucent curtains, each, which roll from the 
meeting rail of the sash, one up and the other 
down. All wall surfaces are made so as to 
eatch as little dust and dirt as possible; cor- 
ners are rounded and sharp angles are avoided. 
Cove ceilings are constructed and the _ base- 
boards are coved to meet the floor. 


class rooms. 
pleasant and sanitary as possible. 


as 
» 


The doors 
are compound, double veneered with birch and 
stained mahogany. They are finished in hard 
wax and are perfectly smooth without panel 
or moulding. The wood finish is slash grained 
Oregon pine, stained a greenish brown and 
wax finished. A special feature of the wood 
work is the plate rail, which surmounts all 
the blackboards, for the display of creditable 
work of pupils and which prevents the marring 
of the blackboards or walls by pasting or tack- 
ing such work thereon. The blackboards are 
of green hyloplate and cover all available wall 
space. The walls and ceilings are sand finish, 
the part above the picture moulding being 
tinted cream color, and the part between the 
plate rail and the picture mou!” a light neu- 
tral green. The walls between he chalk rail 
and the baseboard are a very hard cement 
plaster, roughened and painte’ ‘th hard dry- 
ing enamel. orovided with 
two cloak rooms. one for the boys and one for 
girls. They are situated at the opposite end 
of the class room from the entrance in order 
to avoid the pilfering, loitering or other mis- 
behavior sometimes found in cloak rooms which 
open into part of 
Each cloak room has a cupboard for books, 
papers, lunch baskets, ete. The walls of the 
cloak rooms are painted seven feet high with 
four coats of hard enamel. 

The teachers’ rest room has a private toilet; 
also a small kitchen, which is provided with 
an electric stove, dish closet, sink, hot and cold 
water, etc. The principal’s office also has a 
private toilet, but in place of the kitchen, there 
is a room fitted with shelves, cupboards and 


Each class room ; 


main halls or are them. 
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COURT YARD SHOWING FOUNTAIN AND CLOISTER. 


drawers for school supplies. Both the office 
and the rest room have large built-in book 
cases with glass doors. 

An assembly hall with stage equipment is 
an unusual feature in a grade school building. 
lts uses, however, are numerous and important. 
On the occasions of special day programs, com- 
mencements, or other entertainments, pupils, 
teachers and patrons meet with mutual 
pleasure and profit. The musie classes assem- 
ble daily in this room; and whenever there is 
reason for all pupils to come together for in- 
struction, counsel or recreation, there is ample 
room for all. 


can 


Mothers’ clubs, parents’ meetings, 
or other gatherings which will promote the 
social or intellectual well being of the com 
munity should have ready access to these rooms. 
The assembly hall is 40 feet wide and 80 feet 
long, including the stage, which extends across 
one end and is 18 feet in depth. This leaves 
a floor seating space of about 40 feet by 60 
feet, which is sufficient for 400 persons. The 
stage is provided with two small dressing rooms 
and with hot and cold 
The stage is equipped also with a drop 
and two 


each has a lavatory 


water. 
curtain sets of 


complete seenery, 


one a parlor seene, and the other a garden 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE COURT YARD 


scene. The stage is lighted by foot lights and 
three sets of border lights of different colors, 
each color controlled by a separate switch. The 
two electroliers in the audience room are also 
controlled from the stage. A four-foot panel 
of tinted burlap is placed on the walls sur- 
rounding the audience room for mounting 
the semi-annual drawing exhibit of the pupils. 
Each hall is provided with 400 folding chairs 
which can be removed quickly from the floor 
when desired; and each hall has three double 
door exits. 

The mechanical fan system of heating and 
ventilating, located in the basement, supplies 
each pupil with 30 cubic feet of fresh air each 
minute and changes the air in each room eight 
times per hour. The blower or fan is seven 
feet in diameter, is turned by an electric motor, 
draws the air from the outside and forces 
if through the furnaces and into the rooms 
throughout the building. 
automatically 
mostats. 


ry . 
[he temperature is 
controlled by Johnson  ther- 


The toilet rooms are situated on either side 
of the heating and ventilating system, and, in 
addition to the usual toilet fixtures, are pro- 
vided with shower baths, hot and cold water 


THE ASSEMBLY HALL. 
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eu the air forty times per hour in these rooms. 


Each building contains three fire reels and 





col ° > ° 
hej these are connected with a fire line separate 
j from the house supply. Each hallway is pro- 


vided with a sanitary drinking fountain. There 
is also a separate hot water plant connected 
with all lavatories in the building and all the 
water pipes can be drained at night. The 
soil pipe has cleanouts every twenty feet, and 
the plumbing is absolutely sanitary through- 
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FRANCES E. WILLARD SCHOOL, HOBART, OKLA. 
William McCause, Architect. 
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wit and tempering faucets. [hey are provided out. Each room is electrically wired and all 
. also with exhaust ventilating fans which change wires are concealed in electrical conduit pipes. 


There are two switch boards in the building, 
one being in the janitor’s closet and the other 
The electric 
wiring extends to the vacuum sweeper which 
sucks the dust and dirt from the 
discharges it into the sewer. 

The plans of the buildings were drawn by 
Mr. George A. For the use of the en- 
gravings illustrating this 
debted to Supt. B. D. Billinghurst of Reno. 


on the stage in the assembly room. 
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PERSPECTIVE DESIGN FOR ONE-STORY EIGHT-ROOM SCHOOL. 


Eight Room Building. 

Why build school buildings up in the air? 
Why oblige iittle children to climb stairs? Why 
not cut out the additional danger from fire? 

Why not cut out the emergency fire escapes? 


F. K. Hewitt Architect, Tiffin, O 


Why not eliminate the noise on the stairs and 
upper floors ? 

Why not allow the teachers to 
strength and energy by not climbing stairs? 
Two-thirds of the lives lost in the Collinwood 
fire were from the second floor rooms. 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


MODEL COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
We illustrate on page 14 a splendid design 
for a one room country school, drawn by Mr. 
K. W. F. Sharpe of Crawfordsville, Ind. The 
design has been worked out with a special view 
to sanitation, discipline, convenience and beau- 
ty. The arrangement is such that the teacher 
can easily oversee every movement of the pupils 
during the sessions, and can supervise every 
portion of the building during play periods. 
The school room feet in 
size, and is seated for thirty-two children. Light 


proper is 23x35 
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FLOOR PLAN FOR ONE-STORY EIGHT ROOM SCHOOL 


The advantages of the one story plan, where 
ground room can be acquired, are many, and we 
feel sure if the mothers had the deciding vote; 
there would be an increasing number of one 
story school buildings. 
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FLOOR PLAN. 


Design for a Model Rural School by Mr. E. W. F 


is admitted only from the left side of the 
pupils. The room is equipped with forty 
lineal feet of blackboard in the front and right 
side. A special feature are the ventilated ward- 
robes, placed against the rear wall, and ar- 
ranged so that all the foul air of the room 
is drawn into the ventilating ducts placed at 
the bottom. 

The toilet rooms the 
classroom by three uae. 
guard against noise and insanitary odors. Wash 
basing and bubble drinking fountains are pro- 
vided in addition to the toilet fixtures. The 
last named may be arranged for a dry closet 


are separated from 


sets of doors as a 


system or a flushing system. 

Off from the class room is a small library 
arranged with a table and book case and intend- 
ed not only for reading, but also as a special 
study room for the upper grades and a busy 
work room for the lower grades. A glass par- 
tition makes it possible for the teacher to ob- 
serve the children at all times. If sewing is 
taught in the school this room will provide the 
necessary space. 

In the rear of the building a small work 
shop is arranged for the use of the boys. It 
is fitted with work and a_ tool 
chest. From it access is had to the basement 
where there is in addition to the furnace room, 
a large play room which can be used in stormy 
weather. The heating system consists of a hot 
air furnace arranged to supply 
warmth and ventilation. . 

The design is suitable to be worked out in 
either brick or frame. 
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FIRST FLOOR. 


FLOOR PLANS, NEW GRADED SCHOOL, WOODRIVER, ILL. 
L. Pfeiffenberger & Son, Architects, Alton, Il. 


FRONT ELEVATION 


. Sharpe, Crawfordsville, Ind 


Architects, Alton, Ill. 
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A free evening school for teaching English 
to foreigners was opened on the first of May in 
New York City with great success. Supt. \V. 
H. Maxwell says of the school: “For the first 
time in the history of the schools the board 
of education has organized a free evening school 
for teaching English to foreigners, to be con- 
ducted during the months of May, June, July 
and August. 

“The attendance on the first evening was 585; 
on the second evening it ran up to 1,049. Among 
these there were many pupils who had been only 
a short time in the country, some having arrived 
but a few days or weeks before the opening of 
the school. To these, especially, the school has 
proved a perfect boon. 

“From present appearances it promises to 
be one of the largest schools ever opened in the 
evening. The principal and his assistants have 
been selected on account of their special fitness 
for the work, as demonstrated by their record 
in past years.” 

Clinton, N. Y. The school board has abol- 
ished all secret societies in the public high 
school. 

East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
fixed the monthly pay day for the Wednesday 
after the first Monday of each month. In the 
past, they were paid on the last day of each 
month, which allowed very short time for the 
computation of the roll and made possible small 
errors. 

The Memphis board of education is putting 
in practice a new policy for improving its 
schoolhouses. No buildings are to be erected 
which are not fireproof. 

The Pennsylvania state department of instruc- 
tion has recently made its annual distribution 
of school funds. The common schools receive 
$6,774,800; the normal schools, $300,000; the 
township and borough high schools, $225,000; 
salaries for county superintendents, $115,000. In 
addition, $50,000 was distributed for the pay- 
ment of tuition of non-resident pupils in city 
high schools. The girls’ normal school of Phila- 
delphia received $36,000 state aid. 

An educational commission is to be estab- 
lished in Arkansas. It is stated that Dr. Henry 
S. Hartzog of Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, 
is to be its secretary. The commission will be 
entrusted with the codification of the entire 
school laws of the state. 

Savings banks will be introduced shortly in 
thirty public schools at Detroit, Mich. 

Olympia, Wash. In an opinion to the state 
school superintendent the attorney general 
ruled last month that the state law makes no 
provision for cancelling unpresented school 
warrants and that they must be paid when pre- 
sented no matter how many years have elapsed. 
With general county warrants the law permits 
cancellation when unpresented for six years 
after called by the treasurer. 

Governor John F. Shafroth has recently ap- 
pointed a commission to codify the school laws 
of the state of Colorado. The movement for a 
commission originated with the state teachers’ 
association, which pointed out that the present 
laws are full of inconsistencies and are lum- 
bered up with numerous amendments. Much 
embarrassment and confusion in the adminis- 
tration of the schools has resulted from defects 
in the laws. The committee which has been 
appointed is headed by Mrs. Katherine Cook, 
state superintendent, and includes Supt. Chas. 
E. Chadsey of Denver, Frank E. Gove, W. B. 
Mooney, Frank E. Thompson, and others. The 
expenses of the investigation will not be borne 
by the state. 

Rochester, N. Y. A 


school of domestic 
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science and art has been opened and placed 
under the department of industrial training. 
The usual courses will be offered in plain sew- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery and cooking, each 
of these including work in arithmetic, English, 
spelling and geography. Equipment has been 
installed to cover every detail of the courses 
offered. The hours of the school will be 9:00 
a. m. to 3:30 p. m., with a half hour for lunch- 
eon. The school is free to all the girls of the 
city who are thirteen years old or over and 
who have completed the work of the sixth grade 
of a grammar school. 

Davenport, Ia. Nature study has been drop- 
ped as a subject of the course of study by the 
board of education. Music has been cut to half 
time as also has physical culture. The inter- 
ruption to regular work is the explanation offer- 
ed by the board. 

Columbus, Ohio. 








The board of education 
disapproved separate schools for tubercular 
children. The expense involved and the de- 
mand for buildings for general school use were 
the causes. 

The Baron de Hirsch school, founded twenty 
years ago for the education of immigrant chil- 
dren in Brooklyn, has been discontinued in favor 
of the work done in the public schools. The 
$12,000,000 fund will be applied to work of 
the Educational Alliance of New York. 

Leominster, Mass. A complete cooking and 
sewing department has been installed in the 
new high school. The department is the result 
of a demand made by parents and pupils for 
equipment. 

The New Jersey state education commis- 
sion will visit every county during the summer 
to investigate educational affairs. Graft ex- 
posures in Atlantic lead to a 
thorough examination. Counties will be taken 
in alphabetical order to avoid every suggestion 
of prejudice. 

Washington, D. ©. William V. Cox has 
been elected president of the board of education 
to succeed Capt. James F. Oyster, resigned. 

Detroit, Mich. Dr. Charles F. Kulm has 
been elected president of the board of educa- 
tion for the coming year. 

Milwaukee, Wis. John H. Puelicher has 
been elected president of the board of educa- 
tion. 

The school committee of Worcester, Mass., 
has co-operated during the present summer 
with the local playground association in open- 
ing the school yards as general playgrounds. 
Salaries. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
recently amended its schedule so that the direct- 
or of manual training will in the future re- 
ceive a minimum salary of $1,800 per year. 
For supplementary service annual increases of 
$100 will be made up to a maximum of $2,200. 
Truant officers will in the future receive $900 
as a minimum with annual increases of $100 
up to a maximum of $1,100. 

Milford, N. H. Salaries of high school 
teachers were raised ten per cent by the board 
of education. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Lawrence, Mass. Five vacation schools have 
been opened. More than a thousand pupils 
are in attendance. 


county have 


In each school pupils are 
divided into four groups or classes. 
(he first ineludes both boys and girls who 


are under seven; the second boys and girls bg. 
tween seven and ten; the third is made up of 
girls above ten, and the fourth of boys aboye 
ten. Each of these groups has work suited to 
the needs, tastes and capacities of the children, 
It is all hand work. There is no study of books 

Chicago, Ill. Twenty vacation schools were 
opened July 5th and will continue until Ay. 
gust 13th. Manual training, sewing, cooking, 
physical training, singing, drawing, 
nature and academic subjects will be taught, 
A room for deaf will be opened. 

Toledo, Ohio. Seven vacation or summer 
schools were opened July 11, for a term of gix 
weeks. The instruction will be mostly manual 
training and playground work. The schools 
will be open from 8:30 to 11:30. Each play. 
ground will be supervised by a man supervisor 


games, 


with an additional woman supervisor for the 
girls, 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Belfast, Me. The school committee adopted 
a resolution by which all teachers after July, 
1911, must hold state teachers’ certificate, nor- 
mal or college diplomas. ‘Teachers will be 
obliged to sign a contract drawn up by the 
chairman of the committee and the superintend- 
ent. 

Upon recommendation of the principals of 
the high schools football will be allowed in the 
Washington, D. C., schools. The game is put 
on its good behavior and if again found dan- 
gerous to life and limb will be forbidden. 

Pontiac, Mich. The school board hag recent- 
ly adopted a rule providing that pupils who 
wish to remove conditions by taking work with 
a tutor during the vacation must pass a satis- 
factory examination with the teacher who gave 
the condition or under the direction of the 
principal. No pupil while pursuing work in 
the high school will be entitled to receive credit 
for work taken outside of school under a tutor. 
To obtain credit for work done during the sum- 
mer, pupils must, before entering upon such 
work, obtain permission from the principal of 
the high school and from the teacher in charge 
of that work, and at the beginning of the semes- 
ter following must pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion to be given under the direction of the prin- 
cipal by the teacher then in charge of that work. 

Memphis, Tenn. A new system of account- 
ing has recently been completed for the board 
of education by Mr. Thomas R. Lill. 

Under this system, it is possible for the board, 
each month, to get an accurate idea of the run- 
ning expenses, the financial status of the school 
district and the cost of operating each build- 
ing. The system is, according to Mr. Lill, the 
completest evolved in any city and compares 
favorably with the New York and St. Louis 
systems. It makes possible the figuring of ex- 
act per capita cost, ete. 

As a means of interesting teachers and school 
boards in better schools buildings, the Texas 
conference for education has issued three 
large sheets of plans and perspectives of one, 
two and three room schools. <A plea is being 
made in the plans for better sanitary buildings. 
The conference has now in preparation a bulle- 
tin on schoolhouse construction, the purpose 
of which will be to give reliable information on 
the subject and also to arouse public sentiment 
in favor of improved schools. Mr. C. E. Evans, 
general agent of the conference, is enthusiasti¢ 
in his advocacy of better school plants as 4 
means of improving instruction. 

Rock Island, Ill. The school board has re 
cently increased the salaries of all teachers in 
its employ. The sum of $5,000 has been set 
aside to cover the advance. 

Supt. N. G. Wheeler, of Everett, Mass., has 
recently resigned to become head of the schools 
in Passaic, N. J. The position carries a salary 
of $3,500 per year. 
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WIDER USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
By Supt. William H. Maxwell, New York City. 

That a publie school building may be used economically, it 
ought to be used all of the time—summer and winter, morning, 
afternoon and evening—and it ought to be used for the greatest 
penefit to the greatest number of people. Otherwise a large part 
of the people’s investment in the building is wasted. Io use a 
school building only from nine to three, five days in the week, 
nine months in the year—in other words to allow it to remain 
ynused more than one-half the working year—is not only to 
waste the people’s money, but to deprive of the benefits of its use 
many thousands of persons of all ages who might otherwise take 
advantage of them. " 

That school buildings in cities may be used economically they 
should be provided not only with outdoor playgrounds, but with 
large indoor playgrounds, «with assembly-rooms, with rooms equip- 
ped for teaching carpentry and cooking, with classrooms furnished 
with moveable furniture and capable of being converted into 
open-air rooms. 

The activities which may be conducted outside of the regular 
school hours are evening schools, continuation schools from 7 to 
9a, m., and from 4 p. m. to 6 p. m. for children who have left 
school to go to work before completing the elementary school 
course; recreation centers in the evening for young working- 
people ; lectures, concerts and debating societies. 

During the long summer vacation school premises should be 
ysed for continuation schools for pupils who have failed of pro- 
motion in June, for manual training work for children who are 
compelled to reside in the city during the heated term, and for 
playgrounds. All high schools should be maintained throughout 
the year, summer as well as winter. Workshops and cooking rooms 
should be kept in operation every afternoon and on Saturday 
morning for the sake of those children who cannot get sufficient 
eve and hand training during the regular school hours, and for 
children preparing for the trades. In cities in which foreign 
immigrants settle in large numbers, summer evening schools 
should be established to teach English to foreigners. 

There are two conditions which are essential to the suecess 
of any activities undertaken in school premises outside of school 
hours. 

1. The activities should be under the direction of the school 
authorities and should be supported at public expense. No other 
agency has the means to conduct them on a sufficiently large scale. 
No other agency has the staying power to conduct necessary ex- 
periments over a series of years in order to determine a _ policy. 
No other agency has the power to secure the essential co-operation 
of the day school staff with those responsible for the outside work. 
No other agency is so likely to keep the playgrounds clear of their 
most insidious foe—political influence in the appointment of the 
directors. 

9. It is not buildings or equipment that make a playground 
successful, but the persons in charge. If the director and his 
assistants do not sympathize with children, if they are not re- 
sourceful and inventive, if they cannot play all children’s games, 
and if they have not the executive ability to vary the activities, 
so that physical exertion, repose, and recreative work have their 
proper time and rotation, the playground, no matter what its 
appointments or resources, will be a comparative failure. City 
children must be taught how to play. 

As a corollary to the second condition it follows that all normal 
schools and training schools for teachers should instruct our 
future teachers in the teaching of gymnastics, athletics and games. 


—Abstract. 


Science is the gateway to man’s material prosperity and progress, 
and as this is a new, original, inventive age, intensely material, 
the modern high school should be equipped and able through 
science to solve the community problems and contribute to the 
community’s growth and best development. Science is as strictly 
vocational as cultural, or as strictly cultural as vocational, but 
it is the purpose of the school to make it serve man, bear his 
burdens and brighten the way. 

While the dominant interest of the community cannot be ac- 
cepted as the correct basis upon which to determine the course of 
study, the dominant interest of the community, together with the 
dominant interest of the race, must be the common ground upon 
Which the real living course must be built. 

Our schools must stand for both industrial and cultural 
efficiency ; they must build along humanistic as well as artistic 
lines. On the economic side they must produce wealth and 
“nstruct means for its distribution; on the cultural side they must 
Produce ideals and thought and construct character and men. 
Supt. H. G. Russell, Greenfield, Ill. 
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Schoolroom Dust 


School authorities generally have now become pretty well 
informed of the fact that dust conveys more infectious diseases 
than are conveyed by any other known means. 


Within the last two years, since a special vacuum cleaning 
system was devised by means of which schoolrooms can be 
cleaned thoroughly and quickly, many of the best schools in the 
country have been equipped and rendered practically dustless. 


In all cases where careful attention has been given to 
health conditions, a very noticeable improvement in the health 
of the pupils in such schools has been noted. 


For example: In the 16th District School No. 1 in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., during the first four months of the school year 
of 1907-8, it was found that of all the absences from school, 
62 per cent stayed away because of illness of one kind or another. 
At that time the old-fashioned brush and duster were being used 
to clean the rooms. 


In the summer of 1908 a special vacuum cleaning system 
was installed in that building, and the record of absences 
during the first four months of the school year of 1908-9 was 
taken, and compared with that of the previous year, and it 
was found that only 42 per cent of those who were absent 
stayed away because of illness. 


Of course, it cannot be claimed positively that the 20 per 
cent difference shown in these four months resulted entirely 
from the beneficial effects of the vacuum cleaning system, but 
those who are in positions to know, realizing the pathological 
nature of dust, are convinced, apparently, that the greater part 
of the improvement in health conditions was attributable to 
the fact that néither brush, broom nor duster were used during 
the time above mentioned. 


It is a fact that the broom, the brush and the duster were 
entirely eliminated from the cleaning outfit of that school 
during the school year of 1908-9, and it is also a fact that it 
was found necessary to scrub the building but three times 
during that year. 


It is also a fact that the work of cleaning was reduced 
materially, that the cleaning was done more quickly, with less 
noise, and in a manner far superior to the results procured 
by the old-fashioned implements in previous years. 


It will interest school authorities to learn that this com 
pany has now purchased the patents, the business and the good 
will of the leading manufacturers of vacuum cleaning systems, 
including that of the American Air Cleaning Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., the only company in the world that has ever specialized 
on school cleaning systems. 


This company now owns and controls eighty-five of the 
most vital patents relating to this industry. 


It is now manufacturing the most complete system for 
school cleaning that has ever been put on the market, for it 
includes all the original points of excellence of the American 
Air Cleaning Company, together with the improvements made 
possible by the combination of all the leading patents on vacuum 
cleaning apparatus. 


The business will hereafter be done through the plumbing, 
steamfitting and electrical supply trades, so that school author- 
ities desiring information as to the proper outfits for school 
buildings of various sizes have only to ask their plumbers, 
steamfitters and electrical supply dealers in their local cities 
to communicate with us, and we will be very glad to see that 
the proper system is selected in each case. 


We maintain a special school equipment department, and 
invite correspondence from interested parties. 


Literature explaining the economic and sanitary value of 
vacuum cleaning may be had for the asking. 


THE M°Crum- HowELtu Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
Park Ave. and 4lst St., New York City 


Branches and Agencies in All Cities 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Ricumonn™ Heating Systems —“Ricumonn Bath Tubs, Lavatories and 


som Lifts—_:cumoxn” Suds Makers —“Ricumonn* Suction 
Cleaners—“Ricumoxns Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


VE mpe. {One at Norwich, Conn.—Two at Uniontown, Pa. 
FIVE PLANTS: (One at Racine, Wis.— One at Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LATEST AND BEST 


WORCESTER’S 


NEW PRIMARY--NEW SCHOOL --NEW 
ACADEMIC and NEW COMPREHENSIVE 


DICTIONARIES 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are comprehensive, up-to-date, and, 
in all respects, are better adapted to school use than are any 


other small dictionaries. 
of all grades. 


of every child. 





They fully meet the requirements 
Mechanically they are superior to all others, 
and the prices at which they are sold bring them within reach 


| 
Send for FREE descriptive circular | 
| 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 



















BOSTON 


PUBLISHERS $$ 
PHILADELPHIA 





JUST COMPLETED. 


NICHOL’S NEW GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC — Books I-VIII 
A Notable Revision of a Notable Series of Books. Per part, 25c. 


Richer in Problems than Ever, Stronger in Reviews, and Topically Arranged 


THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


Designed to teach Animated, Expressive, Oral Reading. 
Edited by ROBERT C. METCALF and ARTHUR DEERIN CALL. 


A PRIMER, by Bertha B. Cobb - 


A FIRST READER, by Bertha B. Cobb 


3£.14thst.,nY. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 120 Boyistonst., Boston 


The Gilman Copy Book has copies on unglazed paper 
EACH book contains a brief manual of free-arm movement exercises. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

A Primer. 

By Bertha B. Cobb, 119 
Brown Co., Boston, New York. 

The aim of this series is animated, expressive, 
oral reading in the schools as a means of improv- 
ing the English of boys and girls. In this primer 
exclamatory sentences, question sentences with 
their answers form an unusually large propor- 
tion of the whole. Simple but appropriate illus- 
trations give variety and life to the printed mat- 
ter. The instructions for the use of this primer 
are almost unique in their excellence. They are 
pointed, well proportioned, practical. Portions 
of these instructions should appear in each read- 
er of this series. 


Stories for Wakeland and Dreamland. 


pages. Thompson- 


By Anne Elizabeth Allen. 104 pages.  Lilus- 
trated. Milton Bradley Company. Springfield, 
Mass. 


Twenty-two stories, just right to be told chil- 
dren in morning hours in a kindergarten, or in 
that witching time between the dark and the 
daylight, or as a sugar plum after being snugly 
tucked into bed. Each story is instinct with life. 
The discontented stick, the disobedient pigeon, 
the intelligent dog, the needles in the mother’s 
work-basket, the tug that lost her temper, do 
a deal of thinking out loud. Those of winds 
and water, of nest making and seed-carrying will 
help children to understand what a _ beautiful 
world they are living in. Others unfold the qual- 
ities of friendliness, generosity, sympathy. One 
and all are so well told that it seems easy to do 
as well, till one has tried. 

The book is affectionately dedicated to the 
mother of the author. Perhaps this book is the 
outcome of a rare store of tales and thoughts 
that mother dropped into the mind of her daugh- 
ter. 


A Student’s History of American Literature. 

By Wm. E. Simonds. 383 pages. Price, $1.10, 
net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

It is well to keep in mind that this volume 
does not attempt American literature, but its 
history. The distinction is significant. The au- 
thor has sought to interest his readers in the per- 
sonal narratives of the men and women who 
have created—and are still creating—our litera- 
ture and the environment that has shaped their 
thinking and living. The early colonial period 
is treated discriminatingly and with a sense of 
iis relative importance. The larger part is prop- 
erly given to the members of the New England 
coterie and to the historians and orators whose 
reputation is more than national. “And these 
were giants in those days.’’ The mention of the 
more recent writers is almost dictionary like in 


, adjustable to the eye. 


30c. 
30c. 


However, it 


its brevity. is too early to settle 
the never settled-question of relation, rank or 
permanence. An outsider may query why so 


little space is allowed John Hay, Henry James, 
Jr., «&. E. Hale and so much is granted Walt 
Whitman. The discussion of the southern poets 
is enlightening; that of Sidney Lanier is especial- 
ly satisfying. 

Of the fourteen full page 
but one are from contemporary engravings. Made 
at different dates in the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century, their quaintness lends an air 
of remoteness to these pictures of public build 
ings and places. The pages allowed in different 
parts of the book to a chronological review of 
American literature are full. One column is 
given to contemporaneous English publications, 
another to historical items of interest. In each 
section the complete editions, the authoritative 
biographies, poetical tributes, critiques of the 
authors named in the section, occur in the well 
chosen suggestions for reading. Certain poems 
or essays by different authors are several times 
named to be studied for comparison of the dic- 
tion, the truthfulness of description, general 
handling of the subject. An unusually full index 
adds materially to the value of this book for 
purposes of references. 

The Soul of a Serf. 

By J. Breckenridge Ellis. 328 
illustrated, $1.00. Laird & Lee, 

The Soul of a Serf is a refreshing story of 
other times and other countries. Usfrey was 
the only one saved when the Baltic swept away 
his village and all its inhabitants. He became 
an un-freeman to one Port of Strangtun. Although 
his condition was little better than that of slave, 
his soul aspired to freedom and great deeds of 
valor. The story, well and graphically told, 
shows how, through various vicissitudes he be- 
came a great man, rose from serf to alderman 
and finally went to Britain. A ‘marriage from 
revenge to the maid of the chief of Strangtun, 
and subsequent wifely hatred, which is later 
dominated by valiant deeds and turned into love, 
furnishes the romantic portion of the story. To 
the novel is attached an historical appendix 
dealing with the Anglo-Saxons of the earliest 
times, down to the English conquest of Britain. 
The book is refreshing for the vigor of the Eng- 
lish, the strength of the story and for the re- 
moteness and strangeness of the scenes and 
events. It is pleasant summer reading. 
Elements of United States History. 

By Edward Channing, professor of history, 
Harvard University, and Susan J. Ginn, Hyde 
School, Boston. 349 pages. Price 90 cents. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 


illustrations all 


pages, cloth, 


Chicago. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS 
AND VACATION READING 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


By WILLIAM C. RUEDIGER - 


HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING HOW STUDY 
By Frank M. McMurry, $1. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By ANDREW S. DRAPER - - 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
By M. V. O'SHEA - 


RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
GENERAL EpiTor, HENRY SUZZALLO 
9 Volumes, 35 cents each 


$1.25 


$2.00 


$2.00 


1 Volume, 60 cents Others in Press 


Send for Descriptive Circulars 


HOUGHTON 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





HOME AND SCHOOL 


UNITED IN 


Widening Circles of Inspiration and Service 


By MARY VAN METER GRICE, President of Philadelphia 
League of Home and Schoo! Associations. 


With Prefatory Notes 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, United States Commissioner of Education, 
And MARTIN GROVE BRUMBAUGH, Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools, 


Mailing Price, 60 cents. 





Postage Stamps accepted. 


A book of inspiration and practical suggestion for Home and School Associations, 
Parent-Teacher Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Mothers’ Clubs, Citizens’ Associations, Fathers, 
Mothers, Teachers, Social Workers, and all persons interested in furthering a closer 
co-operation between home and school, and a larger use of schoo! buildings. 


Published bv CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





The view that Mr. 
to teaching history, 
is a very sound one. 
velopment,” 


Channing holds with regard 
especially American history, 

“It is an account of a de 
he says in the preface to this book, 


that “should always be present in the teacher's 
mind, and each teacher should, by question and 


suggestion, lead the pupils themselves to look 
upon it as a continuous story instead of as a 
successor of events, some of them interesting, 
but more of them enexpressibly dull. The inci- 


dents may be made more interesting and graphic 
by the use of many devices: School plays and 


pageants, introducing leading characters of Amer- 
ican history; and the compiling of picture scrap- 
books telling the country’s story, or portions of 
it, by illustrations drawn from magazines, ad- 
vertisements and guidebooks.” All this is very 
good and if followed would render the teaching of 
history much less a task than it is to many and 
would obviate a certain dislike entertained by 
many pupils for this study. Mr. Channing's 
own history of the United States will help much 
along these lines. 

Elements of Algebra. 

By Arthur Schultze, New 
389 pages. Price, 85 cents, net. 
Co. New York, Chicago. 

The particular features of the algebra are 
that all unnecessary methods and “cases” are 
omitted ; all parts of the theory which are beyond 
the comprehension of the student or which are 
logically unsound are omitted; the exercises are 
slightly simpler than in the larger book (by the 
Same author) and topics of practical importance, 


York University. 
The Macmillan 


as quadratic equations and graphs, are placed 
early in the course. The book appears to be 


practical and useful. 
Elementary Zoology. 

By Thomas Walton Galloway, James Millikan 
University, Decatur, -. 418 pages, 160 illus 
trations. Price, $1.25. . Blakiston’s Son & Co, 
Philadelphia. 

The author claims that this book is intended 
to train men and women and not zoologists— 
helping candidates for life and not candidates 
for college entrance. He believes that the second- 
ary school biology of the future will be primarily 
concerned about our life interests and that the 
great evolutionary conception, which can only be 
had by some study of the ecology, morphology 
and physiology of animal phyla is quite as really 
and profoundly a “human interest” as is stock 
breeding, agriculture, or malaria, and that 20 
course in zoology which is more than commercial 
ean afford to neglect it. The 160 illustrations 
in this volume, with questions on the figure, @ 
to its usefulness and interest. A useful index 
is added. 
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PITMAN’S 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text Book for High School use 


covering a full four years’ course. 
Thoroughly illustrated with many plates 
and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING DESIGN 


FIGURE AND ANIMAL DRAWING HISTORIC ORNAMENT 
ART HISTORY 


CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING 


Price, per copy, $1.25. For further 


information, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


When America Won Liberty. 

Patriots and Royalists. By Tudor Jenks. 12mo. 
cloth 280 pages, illustrated. Price $1.25. Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Tudor Jenks, author of “When America was 
New,” gives us in this history the story of the 
American Revolution, and that only or at least 
little more. The story is well told, and treats 
of one period fully, which is a decided advan- 
tage. As a rule, too much American history is 
crowded into the ordinary school text book. 
Mr. Jenks is taking this vast subject piecemeal 
and the work is, consequently, being more intel- 
ligently treated than it is generally in the ordi- 
nary way of writing small histories. The illus- 
trations are of no particular value. 


-Parliamentary Law. 


A complete syllabus of rules with explanatory 
notes. By F. M. Gregg, Nebraska State Normal 
School, Peru, Neb. 112 pages. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Mr. Gregg says, we think correctly, that “the 
ideal twentieth century education calls for ef- 
ficiency in all situations that confront the aver- 
age citizen. An education is not complete that 
does not include some training in matters of 
a parliamentary nature, and a course of study 
and practice in parliamentary law.” He has sup- 
plied a short, practical work on this subject 
that is worth considering by those who have to 
preside at meetings. The little work is enhanced 
in value by a graphic classification and a system 
of thumb indexing. 


Selected Essays and Addresses of Huxley. 

By Philo Melvyn Buck, McKinley high school, 
St. Louis. 336 pages, notes and introduction. 
Price, twenty-five cents. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

Huxley’s intellectual conflicts have long since 
become dead issues. There really seems little 
reason why it should be constantly used as a 
classroom text book, let his skill in exposition be 
What it may, especially when there are others 
later and better that could be more profitably 
employed. The book contains the usual essays 
of Huxley found in this class of book. 


The Body and its Defenses. 


By Frances Gulick Jewett. 
pages, illustrated. List 


12mo. cloth, 342 
price, 65 cents. Ginn 








COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


OF THE 


WORLD 


With 72 Maps and Plates and Test Papers 
272 Pages, Cloth, Gilt, 85c 


“The teachers of Commercial Geography in the High Schools 
of Providence are unanimously in favor of your ‘Commercial Geo- 


graphy of the World’ as a supplementary text-book in the Commercial 


Departments of the Providence High Schools. 


We have reached this 


decision without any solicitation on your part and base it upon the 


merits of the book, especially in its treatment of foreign countries, 


The American text-books naturally emphasize the importance of the 
United States, at the expense of other countries. 
cial Geography’ gives the economic importance of Great Britain and 


Pitman’s ‘Commer- 


other countries with just the emphasis needed to supplement the short- 


comings of American commercial geographies. 


Your book, therefore, 


is specially adapted for the investigation of assigned topics when the 


classes reach foreign countries.’’— Augustus T. Swift, Instructor, 
Commercial Geography, English High School, Providence, R. I. 


& Company, New York, Chicago and Boston. 

In this book on The Body and Its Defenses, 
attention is drawn to right and wrong habits of 
sitting, standing and walking; to the relation 
of the school desk to spinal curvature; to the 
laws of growth, through which the knowledge 
of correct habits of posture may be secured. 
Much stress is laid on the value of physical ex- 
ercises as an aid to general health, and to the 
development of muscular vigor and the renewal 
of tissue, through food and exercise. There is 
added a bibliographical list, questions, glossary 
and index. The work is valuable more perhaps 
for an instructor on hygiene than for a text book. 
It is a companion volume to “Good Health” in 
the Gulick Hygiene series. 


History of German Literature. 


sy Robert Webber Moore, professor of Ger- 
man in Colgate University. Kighth edition. 
Cloth, illustrated, 248 pages. Germania Press, 


Hamilton, N. Y. 

Robert Webber Moore, lecturer and professor 
of German in Colgate University, has issued 
a revised and enlarged edition of his history of 
German literature. While very thorough, the 
plan of the work is elementary and adapted to 
the classroom. He shows how the important 
epochs have developed and furnished valuable 
biographies of the leader connected with these 
epochs. The present edition is considerably en- 
larged. As the history of German literature has 
to do almost exclusively with productions writ 
ten in the High German language, the subject is 
divided in the same way as the development of 
the language: 

1. Old High German Literature, 600-1100, from 
the rise of the Franks to the Crusades. 

2. Middle High German Literature, 1100-1500, 
from the Crusades to the Reformation. 

3. New High German Literature, 1500, to the 
present. 

Tillers of the Ground. 

By Marion I. Newbigin, Edinburgh School of 
Medicine for Women. 224 pages. Price fifty 
cents. Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

This little volume can be highly recommended. 
It is a joy. It differs from a laboratory book 


of science or work of reference, being couched in 
untechnical, yet 
subjects 


language 
scientific. 


simple and 
The 


withal, 


treated are of prime 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
31 UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK 


Publishers of ‘*‘ Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’ $1.50. 
Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75c. 


‘* Practical 
‘* Style Book of Business English,” 85e. 


interest. Primitive Tillers of the Soil, Reclaim- 
ing the Desert, Beginnings of Food-Plants, Spread- 
ing of Food-Plants, Improving Cultivated Plants, 
Experiments in Plant Breeding, are some of the 
subjects treated in a thorough yet popular style. 
Some of the illustrations are very good. 


Practical Curve Tracing. 


By R. Howard Duncan, 
ment, University of Leeds. 
grams. Price, $1.60, net. 
Co., New York. 

This work is intended especially for the stu- 
dent of engineering. While it is conceded that 
the engineering student needs a good knowledge 
of various branches of mathematics and the 
ability to make use of his knowledge in the 
solution of practical problems, it is claimed by 
the author that it is not necessary to burden 
him with a large amount of purely academic 
mathematics, or to spend a considerable time in 
making a complete study of co-ordinate geome- 
try from a purely mathematical standpoint. This 
book is an attempt to present the methods of 
curve plotting in an orderly sequence, and at the 
same time, to give the student that knowledge 
of the properties of the chief families of curves 
which is essential for him. Calculus is thus 
taught from a graphical standpoint. Added 
chapters upon differentiation and integration are 
given. 


Engineering Depart- 
137 pages, with dia- 
Longmans, Green & 


American Public Addresses. 


By James V. Denney, Ohio State University, 
325 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Denney wisely says in his brilliant in- 
troduction to this work that “the art of public 
speech has become less a profession, less a matter 
of set rules and formulas, less the possession of 
a particular class of people, exclusively devoted 
to its cultivation, and more of a staple need of 
the many. A good reason this why every edu- 
cated person should wish to learn more about 
it.” The most valuable portion of the work is 
the didactic portion of the work which treats 
of Occasion for Speaking, Kinds of Public Ad- 
dresses, The Oral Quality, Fashions in Public 
Address, Methods, and a dissertation on the 
Parts of a Discourse, and a Summary of the 
Plan of Study. There are twenty speeches and 
addresses, and notes and suggestions. 
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order applied to writing. 


NORMAL COURSES FREE TO TEACHERS when complete in- 
Failure not possible if the PALMER 


One copy of the self-teaching 
Palmer Method Manual will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Union Square, East - - - New York City 


troductions have been made. 
METHOD PLAN is followed strictly. 


The Lost Art of Conversat'on. 


By Horatio S. Krans. 12mo. 368 pages. Price, 
$1.50, net. Sturgis & Walton Co., New York. 
The art of conversation may be said to be 
lost in our age on account of several reasons, 
among which may be mentioned ill-stored minds, 
lack of amenities of life, or ill breeding, our 
commercial age which engrosses the mind on 
material things to the exclusion of the things 
of the mind, and generally, a want of that “char- 
ity which endureth all things.” No book in- 
struction can supply knowledge, brains or ready 
wit for the adept conversationalist, yet it may 
teach one the use of such talents as he may 
possess. It must never be forgotten that half 
the success of a good conversationalist is to be 
a good listener, but those who possess this quality 
are rare and unfortunately becoming more rare, 
as may be shown by the inanities so frequently 
indulged in in our drawing rooms. The editor 
of this work aims to bring together in one 
volume the best English essays on conversation, 
thus providing hints, suggestions, rules and pre- 
cepts likely to be helpful in the making of good 
talk. It is well to know what subjects are 
tabooed, but it is better to have the kindly dis 


position which puts others at ‘their ease and 
brings out the best there is in them. 
TEXT BOOK NEWS. 

Providence, R. I. Following text books have 


been added to the high school list: 
ciples of Chemistry, Browne in place of Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, Williams; English Litera 
ture, by Wm. J. Long; English Composition, by 
Chas. Lane Hanson; Hitchcock’s Enlarged Prac- 
tice Book, Standard English Classics. 

Quincy, Ill. Ashley’s American Government 
was adopted by the board of education for the 
high school. 

Worcester, Mass. 
recently selected ten books for supplementary 
reading in the grades. The list includes: Ken- 
yon Warner Culture readers, three books (Mer- 
rill); Wiley’s Mother Goose primer (Merrill) ; 
Pinochio (Ginn); Cinderella (Longmans) ; Once 
Upon a Time Stories (Longman.) 

Worcester, Mass. For regular texts in the high 
school the committee has adopted Gano’s Com- 
mercial Law (American); Gannett-Harrison- 
Houston’s Commercial geography (American) ; 
and Hitcheock’s Enlarged Practice Book in Eng 
lish Composition (Henry Holt.) 

St. Louis, Mo. Mace’s school history 
cently been adopted. 

In thirty-one counties of the state of Wash- 
ington, Mace’s primary history has been selected ; 
Mace’s School history by nineteen counties; 
Dodge’s elementary geography, sixteen counties ; 
Dodge’s advanced geography, sixteen counties; 
Curry’s Literary Readings, sixteen counties. 

Monmouth, Ill. The school board has adopted 


First Prin- 


The school committee has 


has re 


recently, Cheney’s Short History of England 
(Ginn); Hawkes’ algebra (Ginn); James & 
Jenks’ Bellum Helveticum (Scott-Foresman) ; 


Smith & Laing’s First year Latin; Applied Arts 
Drawing Books ( Atkinson.) 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted 
Gulick’s Good Health and Control of Mind and 
Body for the grades. Palmer's Practical Busi 
ness Writing System has been introduced. 

The Isaac Pitman system of shorthand has 
recently been adopted in the Summer School of 
the Normal College of the City of New York. This 
is the first time that the subject of shorthand 
has been taught in this institution. 

Freeport, Ill. The Gregg system of stenog 
raphy was adopted for use in the commercial 
department of the high school. Gregg’s Manual 
of Intruction and the Progressive Exercise book 
will be used. The Applied Arts Drawing Book 
two book edition—will replace the book now in 
use. 

The following publications issued by Isaac Pit 
man & Sons, New York, have been adopted by 
the Paterson (N. J.) Board of Education; Smith's 


EGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE. 


These are the characteristics of the Writing of thousands of pupils 
of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON 
and many other cities where the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING has been adopted. This is Physical Training of a high 





BARNES’ 
SHORTHAND 


BEN PITMAN and GRAHAM 


TYPEWRITING 


TOUCH METHOD 


Albion, Michigan, High School 


‘My experience with your Brief Course in my High School work has been m 
isfactory, and students finished thé text in February. 
ited with the last page of the work as with the first. 
taking dictation for the Superintendent of the Schools, Prof. McKone, and he has 
very much pleased with the same 
the course of High School study.” 


OSt 5 
The same keen interest was exhit, 
Ever since Feb. 23, they have been 


This is the first year Shorthand has been ineluded 
NANNIE LANDON, Shorthand Instruetor, 


Headquarters Department of Luzon, Manila 


lawyer.”’ 


“Cumulative Speller & Shorthand Vocabulary ;” 


“Pitman’s Graduated Tests in Shorthand,” and 
“Pitman’s Progressive Dictator.” 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” pub- 


lished by Isaac Pitman & Sons, has been adopted 
by the high school, Englewood, N. J., and “Course 
in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” in the high school, 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

Davenport, Ia. Following text books have been 
adopted by the board of education: Lyman’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry, James and Sanford’s 
American History, James and Sanford’s Govern- 
ment in the State and Nation; Erskine’s Modern 
Business Correspondence, Cheyney’s Short His- 
tory of England and Buehler’s Modern English 
Grammar, and Buehler and Hotchkiss’ Modern 
English Lessons for the Grammar grades. 


Ginn Books Successful. 

Text books published by Ginn & Company have 
met with remarkable success in the recent coun 
ty adoptions in the state of Washington. Among 
the more important adoptions may be mentioned : 
Jones’ readers—complete or in part—in King, 
Ferry, Stevens, Thurston, Franklin, Pacific, Che- 
lan and Skamania counties. They are now in 
use in Blaine, Everett, Snohomish, Ferndale and 
Bremerton. 


Blodgett readers—complete or in part—in Ma- 
son, Douglas. Klickitat, Pierce, Asotin, Benton, 
Yakima and Kittitas counties and in the cities 


of Sumner, Port Angeles, Everett, Montesano and 
Puyallup. In use in Aberdeen, Centralia, Shelton 
and Marysville. 

Wentworth-Smith 
Wenatchee, Colville, Sumner, Port 
ry and Douglas counties and in 
schools of Seattle and Tacoma. 

Blaisdell physiologies: King, Whitman, Spo 
kane, Klickitat, Yakima, Skamania, Adams, Lew 
is, Island, Thurston and Chehalis counties. In 
use in Tacoma, Everett, Vancouver, Port Town 
send, North Yakima, Haquiam, Port Angeles, 
Clarke, Dayton, Snohomish, Puyallup, Centralia, 
Montesano, Cosmopolis, Buckley, Davenport, 
Elma, Auburn, Wenatchee, Prosser, Clarkston, 
Bellingham, ete. 

Gulick Hygiene—complete or in part—in Bell 
ingham, Whitman, Franklin, Asotin, Benton, 
Chehalis, Yakima and Snohomish counties. 


arithinetics : Bellingham, 
Angeles, Fer 


six private 


St. Louis Adoptions. 
The school board of St. Louis has recently 
adopted text books in a number of branches. The 
list includes : 


High schools—Millikan & Gale’s physics 
-(Ginn); Mumper’s physics (American); Ben- 
nett’s Latin grammar (Allyn & Bacon); Baker 


and Inglis’ high school Latin (Macmillan) ; Ben- 
ner & Smyth’s Greek book (American); Harri- 
son’s Spanish correspondence ( Holt.) 

Grades—Redway and Hinman’s National geog- 
raphy series, revised edition (American) ; Mace’s 
United States history (Rand-McNally); Fiske’s 
United States history, supplementary (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.). 

Teachers’ College—Hoyt’s History of Educa- 
tion; Harrison’s Spanish correspondence (Holt) ; 
Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of Child Study (Mac- 
millan) ; Miller’s phychology (Macmillan); Bag- 
ley’s Classroom Management (Macmillan) ; 
Channing's Students’ History of the United 
States (Macmillan. ) 

Experimental Rooms 
tys.) 

Desk Books—Songs of the Child World 
Church Co.); Colby’s Talks on Drawing, 
ing, Making, Decorating for Primary 
(Scott-Foresman); Ritchie’s Primer of 
tion ( World.) 

Mississippi Adoptions. 

The text books selected recently by the Missis 
sippi state book commission for the public schools 
include few changes. The complete list is as 
follows: 

Spelling 
( American. ) 


Summer's primer (Beat- 


(John 
Paint- 
‘Teachers 
Sanita 


Ilunt’s Progressive, parts 1 and 2 


“T would like to compliment you upon the completeness of this book. 
nothing, and is as indispensable to the budding typewriter as Blackstone is to the 


It lacks 


bi 
Geo. M. WALLACE. Udding 


The ARTHUR J. BARNES PUB. CO., 2201 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Readers—Wheeler’s primer (W. H. Wheeler 
Co.): Baldwin’s, books 1 to 8 ( American) : 
Graded Classics, books 3 and 4; Curry’s Literary 
Readings (Rand-McNally.) : 

Arithmetic—Weidenhamer’s mental ( )ferri}})- 
Colaw, Duke and Powers’ series (B. F. Johnson 
Co.) ; Colaw & Elwood’s advanced (B. F. Johp. 
son Co.). 

Business Methods 


Teller & Brown's first book 
(Rand-MecNally.) 


Grammar—Arnold’s With Pencil and Pep 
(Ginn); Hyde’s Course (Heath.) 
History—Lee’s primary (Johnson); — Riley 


Chandler & Chamberlain’s Our Republic (John. 

son); Riley’s Mississippi (Johnson. ) 
Physiology—Mayberry’s series, 
Civies—Peterman’s Civil Government 

ican. ) 
Agriculture 
Penmanship 


( Amer- 


Burkett, Stevens & I1ill’s (Ginn) 
Mississippi writing books, 
THE JANITOR PROBLEM. 
(Vontinued from Page 11) 
janitors of schools, apartment houses, theaters, 
office buildings, Pullman porters, train 
hotel 


janitors have engineers’ 


and 
Some 
No schools 
require janitors to have adequate training in 
principles and methods of 


street car couductors, managers. 


licenses. 
Sanitary care of 
salaries are 
School 
laws should make trained care-takers compul- 


school their 


often larger than the teachers’ salaries. 


premises, although 


sory, by civil service examination or otherwise, 
Dr. Helen C. Putnam, Providence, R. I. 


A suit to test the constitutionality of the New 
Jersey teachers’ retirement fund law has recent- 
ly been commenced after numerous threats in 
several sections of the state. 

The amount of money involved is $1.08, the 
sum deducted by the Passaic board of education, 
from the salary of Miss Myrtle Allen, a teacher, 
as her involuntary contribution to the fund. 

In writing to the Passaic papers on this sub 
ject, counsel for the teacher puts the question 
in this way: 

“Consider for a moment the possibility of a 
law which directed your employer to deduet 
from your salary, a certain percentage of your 
salary to be paid to a corporation for the benefit 
of editors who have been employed as such for 
twenty years, in the discretion of the corpora 
tion, and which further provided, that if an 
editor lost his position or became incapacitated 
through no fault of his own within twenty years, 
he should forfeit all claim to the fund. What 
would be your position with reference to such 
a law?” 

The claim of those defending the fund, is, 
that there is no compulsion for the reason that 
no teachers are compelled to accept appoint 
ments in New Jersey. They may go elsewhere. 
But if they accept appointment they must accept 
it with all the requirements of the state law. 
The fund, it is further insisted, should not now 
be imperiled. It has relieved the schools of 304 
incapacitated teachers, has paid $330,837 in 
benefits, is now paying about $101,000 a year 
in annuities and is capable of much greater 
good in the future. 
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Schoolhouse can be built out of 


Terra Cotta Hollow Tile 


at a cost to compare favorably with similar structures 


which are not Fireproof. 


Copies sent free upon request. 
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THE NEED FOR BETTER SCHOOL RE- 
PORTS AND PUBLICITY. 
(Concluded from Page 5) 
statistician. The superintendent in his general 
capacity of 
pected to provide expert knowledge in this 
direction any more than in the field of book 
keeping or stenography. Statistical science is 
making rapid advances in these days and new 
and more complex, and therefore more valua 
ble methods are being developed. The art of 
publicity has developed its specialists notably 
in the field of advertising. 
of tabulations, charts, diagrams and cartograms 
involves 


administrator can hardly be ex 


The effective use 


knowledge and attainments. 
The superintendent should feel free to enlist 
these special services when he has defined for 
himself a demand in this field. 

5. Finally, there is need for closer co-opera- 
tion on the part of educators engaged in the 
utilization of statistical and other methods of 
description between them and the statistical 
workers in economic and social science. These 
have even gone far beyond the educators in 
their applications of improved methods to re- 
porting and publicity. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


(Concluded from page 4) 


special 


2. That this object 
to the nation than to fit the 
professional colleges. 

3. That the classification of the schools will 
have to be broken into different units. 

4. That those 
must arrange the studies so that 
the two currents tending in the direction of 
the learned occupations and the industrial oc- 
cupations may be 
school work. 


is of more importance 
youth for the 


administering school affairs 


schools and 


provided for in the high 


a thoroughly Fireproof 





Srhool Board Sounal 


excellence. 


5. That great care and thought should be 


exercised before the money raised for educa- 
tional purposes is allowed to be expended for 


sanitarium and hospital purposes. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 
Mr. Carleton B. Gibson, representative of 
Mifflin 
states, has resigned to become president of the 
Mechanies’ Institute in Rochester, N. Y. 
The Mechanics’ 


and largest technical schools in the 


Houghton Company in the southern 


Institute is one of the best 
country. 
Its enrollment during the past scholastic year 
has approximated 4,000. The fact that Mr. 
Gibson has been made the head of this school 
is a compliment not only to his ability as an 
educator but to the South at large. Mr. Gib- 
son established for himself an enviable repu- 
tation while superintendent at Columbus, Ga. 
His work in the industrial department of the 
schools there has come to be recognized as a 
model for other schools. 

J. F. Wilson, formerly state agent for Rand, 
McNally & Company, in Wisconsin, is now prin- 
cipal of the high school at Ashland, Wis. Mr. 
Wilson is a loss to the book field, though a dis- 
tinct gain to Ashland. 

R. M. King will act as temporary state agent 
for Rand, McNally & Company in Wisconsin 
until a successor to J, F. Wilson has been se- 
lected. 

Mr. M. S. Nicholas is representing J. B. 
Lippincott Company in Bucks and Montgom- 
ery counties, Pennsylvania, during the sum- 
mer. 

Mr. F. Edward Kaula is the Pacific 
coast representative for D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, with headquarters in San Franciseo. Mr. 
Kaula has been associated with Appletons for 
nearly 


hew 


four years, having charge of the New 


Box 122 has four colors: 
Black and Perfect Yellow, and one No. 7 Brush. 
Gray or an extra cake of Yellow can be substituted for Black. 


OWEVER careful you may be in teaching 
color work; much of it’s value is lost by 
your pupils using poor colors and materials. 


You will find Devoe School Water Colors true 
in color, uniform in texture; superior in every way 
to the ordinary sort. 


We furnish them in specially fitted boxes, one 
of which we here show. 





Carmine, Ultramarine Blue, 


Charcoal 


Devoe Wood Stains for manual training work; 
Devoe Art Stencils and Stencil Colors; Devoe brushes 
like all Devoe goods—are of the highest standard of 


Special rates to schools and teachers, on all lines 
of art materials. 
Address Dept. 5 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


York oftice of the Educational 
His territory includes Washington, Oregon and 


Department. 


California. 

Booth and Mr. F. Edward 
Kaula represented D. Appleton & Company in 
the county adoptions in the state of Washing- 
Mr. Booth’s reg- 


Mr. George EK. 


ton, which have just closed. 
ular territory is lowa. 

Mr. C. R. Foster will represent B. H. San- 
born & Company on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Foster is transferred from Iowa. 

Mr. J. P. Kennedy is a new man on _ the 
Pacific. coast for Silver, Burdett & Company. 

A. W. Clancy attended the Boston conven- 
tion and presented his friends with handsomely 
printed copies of Drake’s poem, “The Ameri- 
ean Flag.” The major grows more youthful 
each year. 

William F. Roberts, who has been the New 
England manager for the Educational Depart- 
ment of the J. B. Lippincott Company for the 
past two years, has severed his connection with 
that firm to accept a position with the Educa- 
tional Department of Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 

David F. Burns, Dartsmouth, ’07, 
Roberts’ successor in Boston. 

Mr. Parker P. Simmons was a familiar figure 
at the convention headquarters in Boston. He 
was assisted by Mr. B. F. Dame, Newmarket, 
N. H., and Harold Simmons, New York City. 

The G. & C. Merriam Company was repre- 
sented at the Boston convention of the N. E. A. 
by Mr. A. G. Baker, O. M. Baker, of Springfield, 
Mass.; Warren P. Adams, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
W. H. Maddock, Dayton, Ohio, and Mr. C. W. 
Taber, Chicago, Ll. 


is Mr. 


Mr. James L. Pennypacker, manager of the 
Christopher Sower Company, represented his 
firm at the Boston meeting of the N. FE. A. 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 




































If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. |., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


Good Intentions Went Wrong. 

When little Willie Jones returned home from 
school the other day his mother noticed that he 
was exceedingly quiet and thoughtful and asked 
him what was the matter. 

“Tt am not going to be kind and helpful to 
people any more,” answered Willie. 

“Why not?” queried the wondering mother. 

“Because,” replied Willie, “at school to-day 
I saw Tommy Smith putting a pin in the teach- 
er’s chair, and just as the teacher sat down I 
pulled the chair away. Then the teacher wal- 
loped me for pulling the chair away, and after 
schooL. Tommy licked me for interfering.” 

Non-Committal. 

The idea that education should train for vo- 
cations’ has led to like the 
following: An enthusiastic normalite in a 
Massachusetts city asked each of the children 
in the second grade what they intended to do 
when they grew up. 


some absurdities 


Some of the seven year 
olds were going to be doctors and lawyers. One 
lad stubbornly refused to answer. 

“T would rather not say,” was his reply. 

“Why not?” 

Said the year old philosopher: “I 
might not live to grow up, and then I may 
change my mind.” 


seven 


Sunday School Teacher—Why, Willie Wil- 
son! Fighting again? MDidn’t last Sunday’s 
lesson teach you that when you are struck on 
one cheek you ought to turn the other to the 
striker ? 

Willie—Yes’m; But he hit me on the nose 
an’ I’ve only got one. 

Teacher’s Orders. 

“Here, ma!” requested the boy, hurrying in 
from school before time; “hang my jacket up 
behind the stove.” 

“Ts. it wet?” 

“No; but teacher sent me home to tell you 


to warm my jacket for me!”’—Judge. 


Bess—“What makes you think that young 
man is a college graduate?” 

Jess—“The song he just sang sounded like a 
gridiron yell.” 





ECONOMY AND QUALITY | PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 









Die Hoehere Tochter. 
Lehrer: ,,Wer kann 


mir eine Folge zu vie- 







len Biertrinkens nen- 


nen ?” 


Schuelerin: ,,Traege 
Herzthaetigkeit, wes- 
halb sich die Maenner 


von heute auch _ so 


schwer — verlieben.” 


Not Entirely Useless. 

The young kindergarten teacher was trying 
to impress upon her wee charges the value of 
having the full number of fingers bestowed 
upon them by good Mother Nature, says a 
writer in the Ladies’ Home Journal. “Just 
turn in all your fingers but one and play that 


it is the only one you have. Now what could 


any of you do with only one finger?” True 
to her expectations all looked down at their 
lone digit in a panic of helplessness. But 
Mickey Finn was not troubled for long. As he 


pondered the subject, a great possibility dawned 
upon him. “Shure an’ Oi cud sthick ut in th’ 
jam an’ git soom an’ nivver be throubled wit’ 
th’ rist av thim.” 


Teacher—Why should we always be neat and 
clean ? 

Little Lizzie—In ease of accident. 
is the difference be- 
tween a monarchy and a republic? 


Teacher—Tommy what 


Tommy—In a monarchy the people obey the 

rulers because they love them; in a republic they 

obey the bosses because they can’t help them- 
A Youthful Agassiz. 


“And what did my little darling do in school 
to-day ?” a Chicago mother asked of her young 


selves. 


son—a “second-grader.” 
“We had nature study, and it was my turn to 
bring a specimen,” said Evan. 


What did you do?’ 


“T brought a cockroach in a bottle, and I told 


“That was nice. 


teacher we had lots more, and if she wanted I 
could bring one every day.” 

Working Off Stock. 

“Willie, why did you strike that 
little boy; don’t you know that you should re 


Teacher: 


turn good for evil?’ 

Willie: I’ve done that 
so often that I got an awful lot of evil on hand, 
and I got to unload it somehow.” 

Of Course. 

Teacher: Yes, children, when the war broke 
out all the able-bodied men who could leave 
their families enlisted in the army. Now, can 
any of you tell me what motives took them to 
the front? 

Bright Boy (triumphantly) : 


A Catastrophe. 


“Yes’m, but you see 


Locomotives. 


Teacher—“Bessie, name one bird that is now 
extinct.” 

Little Bessie—‘Dick.” 

Teacher—“Dick? What sort of a bird is 


that?” 
Little Bessie 
ed him!” 


“Our canary. The cat extinct- 


Sunday School Teacher—‘Johnny what ani 
mals were the first to enter the ark ?” 


Little Johnny—“Train hogs.” 


Investigate the ELSON READERS for the 


Grammar Grades 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
New York, 37 East 28th St. 


Chicago, 378 Wabash Avenue 


THE NEWEST DIXON PENCIL 


This pencil was brought out to satisfy the rapidly growing de. 
mand for a fine draughting pencil that can be sold at a moderate 
price and yet compare most favorably with those of foreign make. 





Dixon’s Manual Training Pencil 


was suggested by one of the most prominent teachers of manua] 
training in this country, and the leads are carefully and accurately 
graded for this very ; 
from BB to HHHHHH. 


Samples sent on request to any teacher of Manual Training, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J, 


urpose. It is made in nine grades ranging 


The Vital Question. 

The teacher of the class in history, according 
to the Youth’s Companion, was describing to 
the children the opening of some of the ancient 
tombs in Egypt, and enumerating several of the 
interesting antiquities therein discovered, 

“To show you how wonderfully many of those 
things have been preserved,” she said, “I may 
mention that in one of the oldest of those tombe 
a jar of honey was found. It could not have 
been less than four or five thousand years old, 
and yet in that jar of honey was a flea, in per- 
fect preservation.” 

“Was it alive?” asked one of the little girls 
with a breathless interest not entirely unmixed 
with alarm. 

Facetious. 

The office boy looked at the typewriter girl, 
She was quite pale. 

“What's th’ matter?” he asked. 

“V’ve—l’ve just had a bad spell,” she an- 
swered., 

“You ought to go to night school for that” 
said the horrid boy. 
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How She Escaped. 
Pauline, who had been attending school for 
almost two weeks, was telling of the misbe- 
little 
her mother’s question as to whether it had ever 
been necessary for the teacher to speak to her, 
Pauline answered quickly, “Oh, no, mama.” 
Then, “She had to speak to all the class but 
me, this afternoon.” “Why, what did she say!” 
“Oh, she ‘Now, children, we’ll all wait 
until Pauline is in order.’ ” 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (1910) 


BY DR. FLETCHER DURELL 


havior of some of her classmates. At 


said, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street 


Publishers of School and College Text- Books 
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TeaD iS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 


EBERHARD FABER 


ca SPECIAL STUDIES. 

The course of study for 
Philadelphia public . 
simplified by a committee of aa acting 
under Associate Superintendent W. 


arithmetie in the 


schools has been greatly 


Jacobs. 


Such topics as greatest common eh least 
4 ; . 
common multiple, common partnership, bank 


discount, ete., have been eliminated from the 
course as valueless to the average boy and girl. 
A thorough grounding in the practical, useful 
rudiments of arithmetic is the aim of the 
schools. 

State Supt. 
informed the 
state that no text book will be used in the geog- 

r- 


Indiana, has 


Robert J. Aley, of 
county superintendents of the 
raphy work of the fourth and fifth grades du 

An outline of study 
was prepared for the fourth grade a year ago, 
and this will be used during the 
For the fifth grade the 
paring an outline of the 
It will provide for a year’s 


ing the next school year. 


coming year. 
superintendent is pre- 
state course of study, 
soon to be issued. 
study of the local township and county geog- 
raphy to be followed by a study of the geog- 
raphy of the state. 

Newburyport, Mass. In revising the 
of study the school committee has introduced 
cooking in the ninth grade in addition to the 
seventh and eighth grades. Manual 
will be provided for the boys of the 
ninth grades, inclusive. 

The teachers of drawing in the 
mentary schools have 
board material for an art course to be embodied 
in two drawing books. The books are to pro 
vide pupils with examples of representation and 
design, illustrating the art 


eourses 
training 
sixth to 


Chicago ele- 
recently submitted to the 







Made In 4 Grades: B., H.B.,4., H. Hf. 





principles to be 









NEW YORK 


studied in the respective grades. The books 
consist of twenty-four and twenty-eight pages 
and contain: 

(a) Reproductions from 
lected for appropriateness of subject, fineness 
of composition, and simplicity of treatment. 

(b) Photographs 
types of tree, 


masterpieces, se- 


from nature, to suggest 
bird and animal forms suitable 
in illustration and design. 

(c) Drawings to indicate the 
the technique 


for use 
character of 
required in the grade in repre- 
sentation, and to illustrate graphically the prin- 
ciples of composition and design required by 
the course of study for the grade. 

Domestic Science. 

One good effect of the present agitation of 
the economic questions raised by the cost of liv- 
ing will be to direct public attention to the 
value of the 
publie 


science 


domestic science courses in our 
schools. “The teaching of domestic 
Ms writes the editor of the Phoenix, Ariz., 
Republican, “in the schools is looked upon with 
more or less good humor by many people as 
merely one of the fads of the day. But the fact 
is, that girls find no study of more practical 
benefit. In learning to cook properly, to choose 
attractive but inexpensive bills of fare, and to 
avoid waste, the future housewives of the land 
are engaged in a study of exceeding value, and 
the domestic science departments of the schools 
should have the cordial support of school pa- 
trons. 

“Domestic teachers in all schools 
should not overlook the opportunity to profit by 
the prevailing” agitation. They will find that 
object lessons in the proper selection of foods 
W be be especially interesting. In this line one 
of the teachers in the Chicago schools delivered 
an illuminating lecture to pupils the other day. 
A butcher a white apron demonstrated the 


science 
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Architect, Chicago. 
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“AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Wearing properties unsurpassed. 


“CRAYOLA” 


For general color work. 


m| BINNEY & SMITH GO,, 8/-83 Fulton St., New York 


Tutt TT 
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Dustless Crayon 


*“DUREL” 


Hard Pressed Crayon. 
Samples upon application 


lecture by cutting up 110 pounds of beef, con- 
sisting of a shoulder and a loin. The butcher 
explained the value of the various cuts. In the 
matter of buying meat, the teacher explained 
that if the American people learned how to 
buy meat, prices would not be so high. The 
poor butcher, it was stated, has to raise prices 
because we demand the choice cuts; three- 
fourths of the beef is left practically worthless 
on his hands. It is well known, of course, but 
few people will avail themselves of the knowl- 
edge that the cheaper cuts of meat are the most 
nutritious. The unpopularity of the cheap cuts 
is no doubt due in a large measure to ignorance 
of the proper method of cooking. 

“Tt is not alone in learning all about meats 
that domestic science students profit from tech- 
nical training. Every branch of cooking comes 
under their observation.” 

As a practical demonstration of household 
hygiene, a milk exhibit was recently displayed 
in the Milwaukee public schools by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension. The exhibit 
consisted mainly of charts and _ illustrations 
showing the value of milk as a food. Proper 
methods of caring for and using milk were 
demonstrated. 


Houghton, Mich. Manual training will be 


made a regular study beginning with September. 

Houghton Mifflin Company have recently is- 
sued their catalogue of educational. books for 
the current year. It includes not only text 
books, but also supplementary reading, school 
library books and professional books for teachers. 

The famous Riverside Literature Series and 
the new Educational Monographs hold a prom- 
inent place in the catalogue. 


Copies may be had upon request from the 
Boston, New York or Chicago offices of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The experiments of an English teacher, E. 
W. March, with the disinfection of classroom 
floors during the year 1908-9, show that good 
results may be obtained in reducing the num- 
ber of micro-organisms present in schoolroom 
dust. Two rooms of the same size and occupied 
by the same number of children were selected 
for the test. One was sprinkled with water, 
the other with a simple disinfectant, and both 
were swept after one-half hour. An examina- 
tion of the dust showed that the germs and bac- 
teria had been reduced from 75 to 85 per cent 
in the room where the disinfectant was used. 
The number of germs in the air of the room 
was reduced considerably. A continuation of 
the experiment in twenty-four institutions 
showed that during a year the amount of sick- 
ness in disinfected rooms was far less than in 
those not so treated. 

A ruling has recently been promulgated by 
the Wisconsin state board of health, the sec- 
retary of which is Dr. Charles A. Harper, to 
the effect that no text books on physiology may 
be used in the public schools of this state unless 
they contain ‘chapters explaining the nature 
and dangers of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, among which is tuberculosis. 

The ruling is explained by Dr. Harper as fol- 
lows: At the June meeting of the state board, 
a resolution was passed to the effect that text 
books on physiology and hygiene in use in pub- 
lie schools of the state must undergo another 
general examination by the board, as provided 
by law. The object is to eliminate entirely from 
the publie schools all text books on physiology 
and hygiene that are not fully modern and up- 
to-date in all their teachings. Particular at- 
tention will be given to the chapters on sanita- 
tion and hygiene which pertain to the preven- 
tion of disease and good, healthy living. The 
law for many required the state 
board of health to examine these text books, and 
in recent years it has done so. 

It has been found, however, that many text 
books are only fair and some poor, although 
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Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
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School, House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash, 


GAME TABLES 


“CUE-ROQUE” 





FOR THE SOCIAL GETTLEMENTS, BOYS’ CLUBS 
AND RECREATION ROOMS 
These Tables and our Shuffle Boards, “Cue-Bowlette” Tables, and many 
other substantial Ene. large and small, in constant successful use in the 


social centers of Milwaukee and many other schools. Write for Catalog 
and price list. 
THE “IMPROVED” SHUFFLE BOARD Co. 
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accepted by the board. The revision of such 
books has been partially made, and unless the 
authors are able to make a more general up-to- 
date revision, it will be the function of the 
state board of health to eliminate such books 
altogether. The board has given ample time for 
the order to go into effect in order that the 
authors or publishers may have sufficient warn- 
ing and opportunity to bring the books up to 
date. Of course, this so-called criticism of 
many text books on sanitation and hygiene in 
the public schools does not apply to all such 
books, as quite a number now in use are ex- 
cellent in every respect. The state board of 
health will outline in the near future what it 
deems essential to a good, modern text book in 
physiology and hygiene, particularly that part 
pertaining to preventive medicine. It will be 
offered to the authors of some of the books 
now in use which are not considered as modern 
as they should be. 


There are some sixty-five different text books 
on physiology in use in Wisconsin schools. 
A HEALTH ALPHABET. 
By Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, New York. 

A is for Anybody who can help prevent consump- 
tion, a child just as well as a grown person. 

B is for Breathing, which you should learn to do 
deeply. Take deep breaths in fresh air often. 

C is for Coughing, which you should never do in 
any one’s face. Turn away your head and hold 
your hand before your mouth. 

D is for Don’t. Don’t swap apple cores, candy, 
chewing gum, half eaten food, whistles, bean 
blowers, or anything you put in your mouth. 

E is for Eating no fruit that has not been washed 
or peeled, or anything that is not clean. 

F is for Fingers, which should not be put in the 
mouth nor wet to turn the pages of books. 

G is for Giving good example to your fellow pu- 
pils and playmates by being always neat and 
clean, just as much so at home as at school. 

H is for Handerchiefs, which should be used only 
to wipe your nose and not your slate, desk or 
shoes. 

I is for Illness of other kinds besides consump- 
tion, which following these rules will help pre 
vent, such as colds, measles, grippe, diphtheria 
and pneumonia. 

J is for Joints, where children have tuberculosis 
more often than in their lungs. 

K is for Keeping your finger nails clean. A scratch 
from a finger nail may make a bad sore. 

L is for Learning to love fresh air, and not for 
learning to smoke. 

M is for Mouth, which is meant to put food and 
drink into, and not for pins and money, or any 
thing not good to eat in it. 

N is for Nose, which you should never pick or 
wipe on your hand or sleeve. 

O is for Outdoors, where you should stay just as 
much as you can. Always play outdoors unless 
the weather is too stormy. 

P is for Pencils, which you should not wet in your 
mouth to make them write blacker. 

Q is for Question, which you should ask the teach 
er if you don’t understand all these rules. 

R is for Roughness in play, by which you may 

hurt yourself or your comrades. If you have 

cut yourself, have been hurt by others, or feel 
sick, don’t fear to tell the teacher. 

is for Spitting, which should never be done ex 

cept in a spittoon or a piece of cloth or hand 

kerchief used for that purpose alone. Never 
spit on a slate, on the floor, the playground, nor 
the sidewalk. 

T is for Teeth, which you should clean with tooth- 
brush and water after each meal, or when you 
get up in the morning and before you go to bed 
at night. 

U is for Unkind, which you should never be to a 
consumptive. 

V is for Vessels, like drinking cups and glasses, 
which should not be used by one child after 
another without being washed in clean water 
each time. 

W is for Washing your hands with soap and wa 
ter before each meal, even if it is only lunch. 
X is for X-rays, which sometimes help to discover 
consumption or other forms of tuberculosis. 

Y is for You, who should never kiss anybody on 
the mouth, nor allow them to do so to you. 

Z is for Zeal in carrying out these rules. 
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os reason that you find greater average speed 

among operators of the Smith Premier Mode! 10 
Typewriter, is not due solely to the fact of the 
Smith Premier's light touch and perfect mechanism, 
but largely to the fact that nearly all operations are 
controlled from the keyboard. The mind of the 
Smith Premier operator works faster, because it is 
not burdened by petty details. The work of the hands 
simply follows the work of the mind. 

And in addition to greater average speed, greater 
average accuracy is the natural result from a brain 
that is free for brain work. 






A reputation for sending out thinking stenograph 
ers is the inevitable result when a business school 
equips with The Smith Premier Model 10 Typewriter. 
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The simplicity of the VICTOR keyboard 
encourages the latest methods of fingering, 
It is compactly arranged with the diagonal lines 


of the standard universal keyboard, which has 
shown itself, by actual record test to be the 


best arrangement for speed. One of the ex- 
celling features, peculiar to the Victor key- 
board, is that it has forty-two keys, and yet 
maintains the same relative form as the thirty- 
eight key keyboard machines. This feature is 
of vast importance to students who have 
already begun on other standard keyboard 
machines. 


Victor Typewriter Company 
812-814 Greenwich St., New York 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER so large a business! 





NEVER more friends of the 
“Holden System” 


NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette 


Book Cover material with Cheap 
Wood Pulp 





ALWAYS felt the best interests of EDUCATION too im- 
portant for more than small, honest profits. 


ALWAYS for 28 years have treated all School Boards 
exactly alike 


Free Text Books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 a Month of School Use 


You can lessen your annual text book outlay by adopting the “HOLDEN SYSTEM.” 





Our new “Combination Box’’ 


of Repairing Materials for each teacher’s desk is a WINNER!!! 


NOTHING can happen to a book which cannot be quickly and promptly 
repaired almost as easily as putting a stamp on an envelope. 
The teacher thus knows where to find any kind needed. 


The Great “Holden” Book Covers and Quick Repairing Materials 


used systematically will make your text books last nearly 
Twice as long and keep them Cleaner 





Full Information and Samples Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. Springfield, Mass. MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoo,t Boarp Journar.” 














Just off the Press 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practica) set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


| 

“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to | 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 


of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 





Alabama. 
High school will be erected. An 


Tuscaloosa 
niston 
school. 


Sites are being considered for ten-room 
Arizona. 

Phoenix—Contract was awarded for grammar 
school. Tempe—Propose erection of school. St. 
Michaels—2-story school and gymnasium will be 
erected. 

Arkansas. 


Dover—School will be erected. Prescott—High 
school will be erected; $40,000. Lake Village 
Archt. Theo. Sanders, Little Rock, will prepare 


plans for school. Morrillton—Bids were opened 
for school. Rison—Plans have been adopted for 
2-story school. Marianna—High school will be 
erected ; $22,000. Lake Village—Archt. Theo. M. 
Saunders, Little Rock, has plans for school; 
$6,000. Rogers—Propose erection of $50,000 
school. El Dorado—2-story school will be erected. 
California. 

Lindsay—Grammar school] will be erected ; $25,- 
000. Yuba City—Archt. J. T. Narbett, Chico, has 
plans for school]; $3,000. Visalia—School will be 
erected; $40,000. San Jose—School will be 
erected. Los Angeles—Grammar school will be 
erected. Sanger—6-room school will be erected; 
$20,000. Lincoln—$3,500, bonds, were voted for 
school. Roosevelt—School will be erected. Grass 
Valley—School will be erected. Williams—$25,- 
000, bonds, were voted for school. Huntington 
Beach—Bids were opened for grammar school. 
Long Beach—Bids were opened for school. Ther 
malito—1l-story school will be erected. Inglewood 
—Grammar school will be erected. 

Colorado. 


School will be erected, dist. No. 95. 
Industrial trade school will be erected; 


Henderson 
Denver 
$10,000. 

Connecticut. 

New Milford—Archt. Wilson Potter, New York, 

has plans for school; $50,000. 





Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co, 


Heating, Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


School House, Church or Factory Work Our Specialty 
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You can build 


to get out of order. 


Georgia. 
Site was donated for school, East 
Ilighlands. Augusta—Archts. Edwards & Walter, 
Atlanta, have plans for school. Rome—School 
will be erected, Fourth ward. Atlanta—Two 12- 
room schools and four 8-room schools will be 
erected. Odum—School will be erected; $5,000. 
Macon—Grammar school will be erected ; $10,000. 

Idaho. 


Parochial school will be 
School will be erected. 


Columbus 


Grangeville erected. 


Malad City 
Illinois. 

St. David—School will be erected. Harrisburg 

4-room school will be erected. Belvidere—Con- 
tract was let for St. James school. Pawnee— 
Propose erection of high school. Clyde—Cicero 
Stickney high school will be erected; $60,000. 
Ridge Farm—Archts. Liese & Ludwick, Danville, 
have plans for 8-room high school; $30,000.  El- 
dorado—Archts. Spencer & Temple, Champaign, 
have plans for 8-room school; $10,000. 4-room 
school will be erected; $8,000. Springfield 
Plans have been prepared for Matheny school. 
Weldon—School will be erected, dist. No. 90. 
Union Hill—School will be erected. West Union 

Bids were received for school. Dwight—Plans 
have been completed for school. Pekin—School 
will be erected. Chicago—High school will be 
erected at Hyde Park; $600,000. Peoria—-Two 
scnools will be erected. Pontiac—School will be 
erected. Glenwood—2-story school will be 
erected. Round Lake—Archt. I. A. Worsfeld, 
Waukegan, has plans for school. Gibson City 
School will be erected. Laura—School will be 
erected. Frankfort—High school will be erected, 
West Frankfort. 

Indiana, 

Crown 
school. 


Crawfordsville—School will be erected. 
Point—Plans are being prepared for 
Evansville—Township school will be erected. 
Wawaka—Archts. Griffith & Fair, Ft. Wayne, 
have plans for school. Oaklandon—2-story school 
will be erected. St. Anthony—Three schools will 
be erected. Zionsville—Archt. Layton Allen, 
Indianapolis, has plans for township high school; 
$22,000. Delphi—School will be erected at Wood- 
ville. Sunman—dArchts. sJausmith & Drainie, 
Cincinnati, have plans for 4-room school; $8,000. 
Connersville—School will be erected. Middletown 

Archt. Chas. Padgett, Terre Haute, has plans 
for 8-room school. Wallace—Propose erection of 









AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO., 





THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 





Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 


AMERICAN VENTILATED LATRINE 


Is especially desirable for Schools—Eliminates all Odors—Thoroughly 
Ventilates the Toilet Room—Flushes Automatically. No delicate parts 


No Repair Bills. 


Representatives Everywhere 


Thousands in Satisfactory Use. 


Bloomington, Ill, 
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school. Hammond—Manual training high school 
will be erected ; $200,000. South Bend—Contraet 
was let for school. Pennville—2-story school wil] 
be erected. Galveston—Archt. Hiram Elder, 
Marion, has plans for school; $138,000. 


Towa. 


l’ontanelle—School will be erected. Mt. Ayr— 
School will be erected. Leighton—School will be 
erected. Waterloo—School will be erected. Cres. 


cent—School will be erected. Sac City—School 
will be erected, Dists. No. 6 and 7. Crystal 
Lake—School will be erected. Sioux City—+ 
room school will be erected. Burroak—School 


will be erected. Elkader—School will be erected, 
Remsen—Contract was let for parochial school, 
Bennett—Archt. C. H. Carpenter, Iowa City, has 
plans for school. Council Bluffs—Parochial 
school will be erected. Greene—Contract was let 


for school. Alta Vista—School will be erected 
Cedar Rapids—Contract was let for Johnson 
school. 
Kansas.. 
Augusta—2-story school will be erected. Stil 
well—Braecklein Architectural Co., Kansas City, 


school. Potter—38-room 
Munden—41-room school 


have plans for 2-story 
school will be erected. 
will be erected. Gaylord—School will be erected. 
Medicine Lodge—School will be erected. Me 
Cracken—School will be erected. Neodosha—+- 
room school will be erected. Anthony—Contract 
was let for erection of school, Second ward. Oat- 
ville—School will be erected. Walnut—School 
will be erected. 
Kentucky. 


Normal—School will be erected. Paducah— 
School will be erected, Lee’s District. Silver 
Creek—School will be erected ; $15,000. Nicholas 
ville—Three county schools will be erected it 
Jessamine county. Ferguson—School will be 
erected. White Plains—School will be erected. 
Catlettsburg—Two-story high school will be 
erected. Architect not selected. Henderson— 
Contracts have been let for Barrett Manual 


Training School. 
Louisiana. 

Amite City—$30,000 school will be erected. Pon 
chatoula—School will be erected. Plaquemine— 
School will be erected. Natchitoches—Propose 
erection of $50,000 high school. New Orleans— 
Areht. W. T. Nolan has plans for two-story 
school. Franklinton—High school and two grade 
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1200 Michigan Ave. 
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Angie—School will be 
Ama 
Baton Rouge—Propose 
Gretna—School 
School will be erected; 


schools will be erected. 
erected. Sulphur—School will be erected. 
—School will be erected. 
erection of consolidated school. 


will be erected. Vidalia 
$15,000. 
Maryland. 

Baltimore—Archts. Glidden & Friz have plans 
for school, $115,000. Bowie—Archt. C. Montgom- 
ery Anderson, Baltimore, has plans for colored 
normal school. Baltimore—Parochial school will 
be erected. Owings Mills—Archts. Ellicott & Em- 
mart, Baltimore, have plans for school; $150,000. 


Vassachusetts. 


Amherst—Archt. Clarence P. Hoyt, Boston, has 
plans for 2-story school; $15,000. Waltham 
School will be erected. Clinton—Parochial school 
will be erected; $60,000. Fall River—S-room 
school and a technical high school will be erected. 
Boston—24-room school will be erected at Everett. 

Michigan. 

Pontiac—Archt. W. J. Fisher has plans for two 
schools. Ortonville—6-room school will be erected. 
Beorse—$23,000, bonds, were voted for 8-room 
school. Detroit—Parochial school will be erected. 
Bay City—School will be rebuilt. Niles—High 
school will be erected. 

Minnesota. 

Caledonia—School will be erected. Marietta 
School will be erected. Cannon Falls—Archts. 
Kinney & Jogerst, Minneapolis, have plans for 
school ; $30,000. Two Harbors—Contract was let 
for Fourth Ave. school. Mankato—School will 
be erected. Duluth—$100,000 was voted for erec- 
tion of manual training high school. Hibbing 
¢room school will be erected. Avon—-Parochial 
xhool will be erected. 

Missovri. 


Charleston—Archts. Matthews & Clarke, St. 


louis, have plans for school; $25,000.  Chilli- 
@the—4-room school will be erected. Bireh 
Tree—8-room high school will be erected. But- 


lr—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, have 
plans for high school; $33,000. Windsor—Archts. 
J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, have plans for 
school; $20,000. Joplin—Three schools will be 
built. Kansas City—Two schools will be erected. 
Mountain View—School will be erected; $10,000. 
Webb City—High school will be erected. Festus 
—Contract was let for high school. Springfield 
—Plans have been completed for 4-room school 
at the State Normal School. 


Montana. 

Phillipsburg—Plans were received for county 
high school. 

Nebraska. 
High school will be erected; 
$60,000. Chadron—State Normal school will be 
erected. Helvey—Archts. W. F. Gernandt, Fair 
bury, has plans for school, Dist. No. 24. Stroms 
burg—High school will be erected. Wahoo—Pa 
rechial school will be erected. Lincoln—Parochial 
school will be erected. Gothenburg—High school 
Was erected ; $30,000. 


Nebraska City 


New Jersey. 

Whippany—-Archt. Chas. G. Jones, New York, 
Plans for school; $23,000. Burlington 
School will be erected on Beverly Road. Newark 
—Archt. F. A Phelps has plans for school; 

$60,000. Paterson—School will be erected 
New York. 
South Wales—School will be rebuilt. Buffalo 
—Archts, Lansing & Beire have plans for 3-story 
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school. 


Kendaia—Archt. 


plans for trade school. 


$10,000. New York 


$30,000. Saratoga 

be erected; $50,000. 
Gray, North Tonawanda, 
school; $8,000. Eden 





L. Van Kirk, Wa- 
terloo, has plans for school; $5,000. Mt. Vernon 

-Archts. Werner & Windolph, New York, have 
Irvington 
ing & Chappell, New York, have plans for school; 
have been 
public school No. 95, West Houston St. 
ter—Archt. Jos. H. Oberlies has plans for school; 
Springs 

Fancher 


Plans 


2-story 


has plans for 4-room 
Propose erection of school, 





STYLE F 


Unsurpassed for 
Schools 
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Archts. Ew- Oregon. 
High school 
Chapelle Brown, 
Propose erection 


Grants Pass- 
$50,000 ; 
Portland 


filed for 


Roches- 


school will 
Archt. Leon W. 


erdale 
bonds, 


Brooklyn—Parochial school will be erected. 


North Carolina. 

school will be erected. 

will be erected. 

Colored school will be erected. 
North Dakota. 

be erected. 

—Bids will be received for parochial school. 

Three schools will be erected. 


$8,500 
School 


Rutherfordton 
slack Mountain 
ton Salem 


Dickinson—School will 


Clusky 
Ohio. 


Portsmouth Oak 
Grove school will be re- 
built. Sandusky — Con- 
tract was awarded for 
school at Chicago Junc- 
tion. Sherwood—6-room 
school will be erected. 
Athens —8-room school 
will be erected. Fred- 
ericktown—School will 
be erected. Osnaburg 
School will be erected. 
Massillon — 8&-room 
school will be erected. 
Neffs—School will be 
erected ; $12,000. Damas- 
cus—High school will be 
erected. Clarksburg 
Archt. John Schweitzer 


has plans for’ school. 
Zanesville—School will 
be erected. Arcadia 


schools will be 
Middletown— 
Pretzinger, 
plans for 


Two 
erected. 
Archt. A. 
Dayton, has 
two schools; $15,000 
each. Waynesburg 
$15,000 has been voted 
for school. Caledonia 
Archts. Howard & Mer 
riam, Columbus, have 
plans for 6-room school ; 
$20,000. Bono School 
will be erected. Kansas 

Archt. Chas. Ernst, 
Tiffin, has plans for 4- 
room school. Chicago 
High school will be 
erected. Ashtabula 
High school will be 
erected at Ashtabula 
Harbor. Springfield 
High school site is being 
considered. 


Oklahoma. 
Archt A 


has plans for 
2-story school King 
fisher—Archts. Dole & 
Waterfall, Guthrie, have 


Bigheart 
H. Mott 


Wins - 


Ventilated Urinal 
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plans for 2-story high school; $15,000. Oklahoma 
City—Nine schools will be erected. 
High school will be erected ; $40,000. 


El Reno— 


will be erected; 
architect, 
of 4-room 
Wallowa—School will be erected; 
School will be erected. 

were voted for S8-room 
field—High school will be erected; $16,000, 


Portland. 
school. 
$25,000. Clov- 


Medford—$30,000, 


school. Spring- 
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Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Louisville 
and Nashville. 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 
—— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 





EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 
Mention this publication 


Pennsylvania. 
Homestead—Central school will be erected. 
Stevens—School will be erected. Cranberry— 
School will be erected. Sharpsville—Propose 16- 
room school. Philadelphia—Archt. Geo. I. Lovatt 
bas plans for parochial school; $60,000. Allen- 
town—Archts. Ruhe & Lange have plans for 
preparatory school. Summithill—Archt. B. R. 
Stevens, Philadelphia, has plans for school; $50,- 
C00. New Baltimore—School will be erected. 
Waynesboro—High school will be erected. Lib- 
erty—Site will be purchased for school in Nine- 
teenth ward, West Liberty. Pittston—2-story 
school will be erected. Potts Grove—School will 
be erected; $5,000. Swarthmore—High school 
will be erected. 
South Carolina, 
Clover—Site has been secured for school. 


South Dakota. 
Dallas—High school will be erected. 
Ward school will be erected. 
will be erected; $3,000. 
Tennessee. 
Chattanooga—Three schools will be erected. 
Maryville—Two schools will be erected. 


Huron 
Houghton—School 


Texas. 

Liberty—2-story school will be erected. Big 
Springs—3-room school will be erected. Alma— 
School will be erected. Lavon—$9,000 was voted 
for school. Beeville—Propose issuance of bonds 
for high school. Colorado—Archt. A. O. Watson, 
Austin, has plans for school. Bovina—6-room 
school will be erected. Matador—2-story school 
will be erected. Sanderson—<Archt. H. T. Phelps, 
San Antonio, has plans for 3-story school; $20,- 
000. Benjamin-—2-story school will be erected. 
Mart—Archt. Wm. Drago, New Orleans, La., has 
plans for 3-story school. Johnson City—2-story 
school will be erected; $6,000. Greenville—Pro- 
pose erection of high school. Cooper—9-room 
school will be erected. Lytle—2-story school 
will be erected. Wichita Falls—Two 8-room 
schools will be erected. Abbott—2-story school 
will be erected. Ira—Bonds have been voted for 
school. Beaumont—Site was secured for South 
end school. Austin—Sites are being considered 
for school, South Austin. Temple—Propose erec- 
tion of school. Anderson—Propose rebuilding of 
school. Mt. Calm—2-stéry school will be erected. 
Pecos—-2-story school will be erected. Forres- 
ton—$12,000, bonds, were voted for school. Spof- 
ford—2-story school will be erected. San Antonio 
—Four schools will be erected. Houston—Three 
schools will be erected. 

Virginia. 

Orange—Archt. C. M. Robinson, Richmond, has 
submitted plans for high school. Rustburg— 
School will be erected. Gladys—School will be 
erected. Richmond—Mission school for colored 
children will be erected. Midlothian—Archt. C. 
M. Robinson, Richmond, has plans for school. 
Disputanta—High school will be erected; $6,000. 
Norfolk—10-room school will be erected ; $20,000. 


Washington, 

White Salmon—$16,000, bonds, were voted for 
school. Goldbar—4-room school will be erected. 
Fravel—School will be erected, Dist. No. 9. Cheney 
—2-story school will be erected; $9,000. Spokane 
—South Central school will be rebuilt. Robe— 
School will be erected. Ocosta—School will be 
erected. Monroe—$60,000, bonds, were voted for 
high school. Ritzville—High school will be 
erected. 





West Virginia. 

Sherrard—=3-story school will be erected. Park- 
ersburg—Contract was let for 12-room school. 

Wisconsin. 

Elton—School will be erected. Silver Lake— 
Archt. Geo. W. Maher, Chicago, Ill, has plans 
for seyen school buildings; $250,000. Kilbourn 
Primary school will be erected. Rio—$18,000 
school will be erected. 
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Wyoming. 
Lander—Archt. Vernon Redding, Boulder, Colo., 
has plans for high school. 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION. 


The department of school administration held 
two most successful meetings on July 5 and 6. 
The attendance was gratifying and lively inter- 
est was aroused in the important topics dis- 
cussed by the speakers. The department gave 
proof again of its value in affording opportunity 
for the interchange of ideas among lay officials 
and for bringing to their attention the latest 
thought of experts. 

President J. J. Stoddart presided over the 
meetings and opened the first session by reading 
a paper, reproduced elsewhere in this issue of 
the Journal, on “The Outlook on Educational 
Administration.” 

Dr. David Snedden, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, followed 
with an address on “School Reports and Pub- 
licity.” The discussion which this paper pro- 
voked, resulted in a motion made by Mr. F. B. 
Montague, of Atlanta, Ga., that a committee 
be appointed to draw up resolutions expressing 
the sentiment of the department for good school 
reports and urging the United States commis- 
sioner of education to prepare a handbook for 
the use of school administrators. 

The chair named: David Snedden, Boston; 
Geo. D. Strayer, New York City, N. Y.; Frank 
B. Dyer, Cincinnati, O.; R. G. Kinkead, 
Columbus, O.; and A. D. Small, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hon. Henry R. M. Cook, auditor of the New 
York City board of education, closed the ses- 
sion with a discussion on the “Standardization 
of School Statistics.” He urged that greater 
uniformity of the essential facts should exist 
and that school authorities should co-operate 
in determining a working basis. 

The second session was devoted to two papers 
which confined themselves largely to Boston 
problems and conditions. The first speaker, Mr. 
R. Clipston Sturgis, used as a basis for an inter- 
esting discussion of “schoolhouse construction 
problems,” his experience as head of the Boston 
He declared that the 
growing expense of school buildings is due 


schoolhouse commission. 


largely to ill-considered demands of educators 
More 


study of economizing in the cubic contents of 


rather than extravagance in materials. 


structures, he urged, should be given by school 
men and architects. 

Mr. David A. 
on recent improvements in the administration 
of the Boston public schools. He brought out 
the fact that while the schools had been at a 
standstill, educationally, under the large school 
board existing ten years ago, the new, small 
board had worked wonders in inaugurating pro- 


Ellis followed with a paper 


gressive innovations and bringing harmony and 
peace where chaos reigned. 

Just previous to adjournment, the following 
officers were elected: 

President, Mr. 
fordsville, Ind.; 


Linnaeus D. Hines, Craw- 
vice-president, Dr. W. D. 


. P| a aaa . i 
Small, Washington, D. C.; secretary, Wm. Geo, 
Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In a gracefully worded address of apprecia- 
tion of the work of the department, Mr. Stod- 
dart adjourned the meeting. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt. J. A. Shawan of Columbus, Ohio, jg 
spending the summer vacation in Europe at 
the head of a party of forty Ohio teachers, 
The tour includes the principal cities of Europe 
and will close about the middle of August, 

Charles P. Megan, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Chicago, has been made executive 
secretary to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, with g 
salary increase from $3,500 to $4,000. 

Cambridge, Mass. The salary of Frank 
E. Parlin has recently been fixed at $4,000 per 
year. He is the highest salaried municipal of- 
ficial. 

Supt. Ward H. Nye of Billings, Mont., has 
recently been appointed a member of the Mon- 
tana State Text Book Commission. Mr, Nye 
has made an enviable record in Billings during 
the past two years. 

Meriden, Conn. William P. Kelly has been 
re-elected superintendent of schools for his 
sixth year, at a salary of $3,000. 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. Ella F. Young hag re 
cently announced a new arrangement of courses 
for the first two years of high school for pupils 
who cannot remain in school a longer period of 
time. The plan, according to Mrs. Young, is 
to have two years work so arranged that a pupil 
who expects ‘to be in school only two years can 
get a thorough training in some one principal 
subject of study, together with the allied sub- 
jects which are necessary. For example, a thor- 
ough two years’ course will be given in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, with such work in busi- 
ness arithmetic, English and so forth, as is 
necessary. Two years of work in household 
arts will also be offered, including household 
science, textiles, English, practical arithmetic, 
science and other subjects which are necessary. 
Students who wish to have a special two years’ 
course in bookkeeping will find such a course 
arranged for. This course will include account- 
ing, penmanship and business arithmetic, to 
gether with business English and other subjects. 
Two years of work in industrial drawing and 
two years of work in each one of these technical 
subjects—advanced carpentry, pattern-making, 
machine shop work and electricity—will also be 
arranged. These will include shop mathemat 
ics, mechanical drawing and English. 

These courses will be arranged so that pupils 
who at the end of the first two years find that 
they can continue for the entire four years 
course in the high schools will have an oppor 
tunity of doing so without losing time. In 
other words, a pupil who enters the high schools 
in September and elects one of the special 
courses above outlined may continue in school 
and graduate regularly in four years, or may 
at the end of two years upon leaving school 
have a good, practical foundation in a commer 
cial or an industrial line of work. 
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San Diego, Cal. 
ed contracts for high school and grammar school 


The school board has award- 


supplies and manual training materials to 
Stephens & Son; for manual training hardware 
to Park Buetelle Hardware Co. 

Chicago, Ill. Contract for 5,000 desks has 
been awarded to the A. H. Andrews Company. 
Prices ranged from $2.30 to $2.40. 

Burlington, Ia. The auditorium of the new 
high school which was occupied in May last, 
has recently been fitted with 700 opera chairs 
bought from Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

This has been the “Banner Year” for the Hol 
den Book Covers. Their factory has been over 
1,000,000 covers behind orders ever since March. 
Although making large shipments all the while, 
hew orders come in to take their place. They 
have gained the respect and confidence of educa 
tors from all sections. 

It is now over twenty-eight years since G. W. 
Holden established “One Price’ to all school 
boards. This necessitates very small profits 
naturally, but the principle has never been devi 
ated from. 

The American Crayon Company at their works 
in Sandusky, Ohio, now have the largest box 
factory in tne United States for making small 
basswood boxes. The raw material comes into 
the box factory in the log, two carloads of logs 
being consumed daily. These logs are cut up 
by the rotary veneer process, thus there is no 
waste in sawdust, and every particle of the 
wood is saved and utilized. These logs are cut 
into veneered stock about fs of an inch thick, 
Which is air dried for bleaching, and later steam 
kiln dried to thoroughly season it. 

This factory has long enjoyed the reputation 
of turning out the nicest boxes on the market, 
Owing to the fact that they utilize all of the 
stock that is stained in their own boxes for pack 
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When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured 


ing the cheaper goods, thus leaving the spotless, 
clear white basswood for the boxes that are sold 
to the trade. 

The box department is only a small item in 
the large factory, but well illustrates the methods 
by which the cost of production has been cut to 
the minimum in producing the various lines of 
goods that are sold by the American Crayon 
Company. 

The new “Combination Box” of Holden Quick 
kepairing Materials is meeting with great favor. 
One box on a teacher’s desk contains articles to 
repair any kind of damage occurring to a book. 


BOOK ON SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION. 


Generally speaking, the problems of the school 
architecture may be divided into two classes. The 
foremost is that of arrangement and includes 
economy in size and orientation and convenience 
in use and administration. The second problem 
is one of adaptability of construction methods 
to the peculiar requirements of schoolhouse. The 
former is readily solved by co-operation of the 
professional factors with the architect, the latter 
by careful consideration of the most modern 
methods of construction with a special view 
to fire protection and permanence. 

The results of a careful study of the latter 
problem is presented in a booklet issued by the 
National Fire-proofing Company, of Pittsburg. 
It briefly illustrates and describes a _ school- 
house constructed along lines which produce a 
fire-proof building at a less cost than‘the ordinary 
wood joist method. Hollow tile and concrete are 
the materials used to produce a _ building of 
handsome appearance, fire-proof and durable, and 
finished in the most approved sanitary style. 

The booklet goes into detail sufficiently to give 
school authorities and architects data sufficient 
for judging for themselves. Copies will be mailed 
gratis upon request. 


“SANITARY SLATE FIXTURES.” 


The caption of this ‘tem forms the title of a 
handsomely illustrated new catalogue of the 
Keenan Structural Slate Company, of Bangor, Pa. 

The recent advances in the sanitary arrange 
ment of school toilet rooms and baths have been 


due, in no small measure, to the improvements 
made in the use of slate for closet and bath 
stalls, urinals,, wainscoting, etc. The designs 
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which have been evolved in recent years have 
won the admiration of hygienists, and their low 
cost and good wearing qualities have commended 
them universally to public school authorities. 

The present catalogue is interesting not only 
because the improved modern types of sanitary 
slate fixtures are described, but because the line 
is one of the completest marketed in the United 
States. Every article is guaranteed by the makers 
to contain slate quarried from the “Genuine 
Bangor” vein and to be without flaw or fault. 

School men who may be interested should ask 
for catalogue B., addressing the Keenan Struc- 
tural Slate Co., Inc., Bangor, Pa. 


New Pictures for Schoolrooms. 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, New York City, 
have recently taken the American agency for the 
“Rhine prints,” a series of decorative pictures 
for school use. 

For many years monochrome reproductions of 
the masterpieces have been hung in American 
scloolrooms practically to the exclusion of all 
other pictures. While these have served the pur- 
pose of beautifying walls and awakening in 
children a love for classic art, they have failed 
in brightening the rooms as colored pictures 
would. The Rhine prints, therefore, fill a distinct 
want. 

Most of the pictures are the work of prominent 
artists of Europe and are reproduced, in colors, 
by a process known as auto-lithographic. The 
originals were drawn upon the stone from which 
the prints are taken and every characteristic is 
faithfully retained. They include classic subjects, 
landscapes, marines, architectural and industrial 
pictures, domestic scenes, posters, ete., and are 
specially appropriate for the home, the nursery 
or the classroom. They are extremely low in 
cost and can be framed simply and inexpensively. 
For originality, breadth of treatment and har- 
mony of color, they excel American lithographic 
reproductions, 


Macon, Ga. The school board has adopted: 
Applied Arts drawing books (Atkinson) ; Graded 
Classics second reader; Adams and Trent United 
States history (Allyn); Reed’s speller (Merrill). 

sarnes’ Brief Course in Graham short hand 
has been selected for use in the Austin Male Acad- 
emy of the University of Texas. 
meeting with general favor 
country. 
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“WHAT’S UNDER THE VARNISH?” 


In the analysis of a finished article there is 
always the question of the kind and quality of 
the material used. The salesman dilates on the 
subject exhaustively, sometimes exhaustingly. 
The manufacturer makes it a fundamental 
problem of his business. The buyer uncon- 
sciously asks for information on his prospec- 
tive purchase and requires some satisfactory 
statement of its composite parts. 

In the purchase of school furniture, which 
plays so important a part in the equipment 
of every school, the question is likewise most 
proper. Shoddy furniture has been bought and 
disearded. New styles and types have come 
and gone. Desks have given service for one 
year, two years, five years, ten and twenty. In- 
experienced school officials have made unwise 
selections and the question of the quality and 
kind of material used has always remained. 

Primarily, it must be remembered that all 
school desks are not alike. A very clever little 
pamphlet entitled “What’s Under the Var- 
nish ?” says, “Most desks do have, it is true, cer- 
tain points of resemblance. There are also 
thousands that are of mighty poor quality.” 
And this is true. If operations could be per- 
formed, school desks, like many other things, 
would show internal weaknesses and failings, 
some curable in character, most of them, how- 
ever, fatal. 

School boards and superintendents of schools 
know, as a rule, little about the quality of 
the average school desk. The varnish, the 
wood, the castings, the hinges, the glue, the 
putting together, are judged by the sample. A 
knowledge of the quality of every composite 
part depends upon a salesman and the conti- 
dence which his house has established. 

And “What’s Under the Varnish” goes on to 
say: “Just put it down that outside of af- 
fording an opportunity to see the general de- 
sign and to examine the seat hinge, your in- 
spection is practically so much time wasted. 
For no manufacturer is deliberately going to 
show a poor looking sample. Nor would you 
in his place. 

“Look at this matter squarely. If you can- 
not judge of the worth of a school desk by 
the price that is asked for it; if inferior qual- 
ity of materials and improper seasoning of 
woods are not to be detected by ever so close 
an inspection of the finished product; if sales- 
men, spurred by the necessity of securing busi- 
ness, are too often willing—God save the 
mark !—to resort to the most flagrant misrep- 
resentation and deception, where, I ask you, 
is a buyer to find assurance that he will re- 
ceive honest value for his money? 

“T’l1 tell you where. There is a house that 
puts quality above everything else—whose 
name on a school desk, like the Sterling 
mark on silver, is everywhere recognized as 
a proof of its worth. That house is the A. H. 
Andrews Company, of Chicago, a concern 
whose name and whose goods are known all 
over the world—whose reputation for business 
honesty and integrity is above question.” 

This is what has given this company the 
standing it maintains in the school world. The 
Andrews desk is a desk of quality. It will not 





MR. ‘C. P. ZANER 
Columbus, O. 


only be good for one 
or two years, but for 
three, five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty years, and a 
longer time if neces- 
sary. It is never cheap 
or shoddy. It is al- 
ways backed by a 
house which has been 
producing desks since 
1865, whose record of 
a half century has 
shown that it pays to 
manufacture only 
goods of exceptional 
quality, built on honor. 


A SUCCESSFUL 
PENMAN. 


There has been a 
distinct evolution in 
the teaching of writ- 
ing in the United 
States during the past 
two decades. This evo- 
lution has been effected by the new thought 
and the new theories on the subject. Today 
there is a more general appreciation of the 
meaning of good writing than ever before, 
while the subject is taught with as much peda- 
gogical and psychological thoroughness as any 
other in the curriculum. 

This progress which has been made is of 
course due to the men of brains who have guid- 
ed the thought on the subject. The Spencerian 
idea was practical and produced many good 
writers. The faddists, as they were called, who 
inspired the vertical, found an appeal in the 
physical argument. The latest generation is 
years in advance of its predecessors, however, 
and with the continued progress notes improve- 
ments not only in the theory but in the prac- 
tical working out of distinct systems of writ- 
ing. 

Among the men who lead in the scientific 
study and teaching of writing is C. P. Zaner 
of Columbus, Ohio. For years, it has been his 
endeavor to give the entire study a more scien- 
tific basis. His own theories and ideas have 
been adapted to the pedagogy of the subject. 
Interest he has taken as the psychological 
basis. Position, form and movement are em- 
phasized as the fundamental principles through 
which the development of the system is accom- 
plished. In this manner, Mr. Zaner has given 
a scientific basis to his subject—a basis which 
has merited the attention of penmanship teach- 
ers throughout the country. 

Personally, Mr. Zaner is one of those quiet, 
reserved gentlemen who impresses you with his 
thoughtfulness and thoroughness. There is not 
the flimsy showiness about him so often noticed 
among the commercial educators of the coun- 
try. He is dignified, reserved, a man of re- 
fined habits, an incessant worker, and above 
all, a character who leaves his impress upon 
all who meet him. By birth he is a Pennsyl- 
ranian and belongs to that sturdy German 
stock which has given the west so many ex- 
cellent citizens. 

Mr. Zaner, while a teacher and theorist on 
the subject of writing, is author of a series 
of books known as the Zaner Method of Arm 
Movement Writing. This is composed of Prac- 
tice Books, Compendiums, Teachers and Stu- 
dents’ Manuals, which have attracted much at- 
tention. He is president of the Zanerian Col- 
lege of Penmanship, which was organized in 
1888, and which, with the assistance of E. W. 
Bloser,, has been very successful. Mr. Zaner 
is the editor of the Business Educator, a semi- 
monthly, for which it is claimed contributions 
cost more in one issue than any other similar 
paper pays in a year. In 1904 Mr. C. P. 
Zaner was elected president of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, the high- 
est honor that the commercial and penmanship 
teaching profession can bestow. 

The American School Board Journal wishes 
him continued success. 


Just Off the Press. 


A very excellent catalogue of school furni- 
ture and supplies has been issued by Peter & 
Volz. It is printed in three colors and is en- 


CHICAGO: 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher 
practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings Whieh 
develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, Neatness 
and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed and the objects are sugh as 


Thomas Charles Company 
80 Wabash Ave. 





Something New in Drawing Studies 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Designed by Edmund Ketchum 


They offer g 


can be made with few tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practieg) in 
schools where it has heretofore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such expligit 
lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine 


PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass, 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANOCIS¢9 
KANSAS CITY: 

Hoover Bros., Agents 
418 E. 9th St, 


closed in an embossed cover of beauty. It jp 
lustrates the “Silent Giant” desk, rear and 
front, showing its various points of strength 
The “Arlington Automatic” is likewise illus. 
trated in both the double and single desk. 4 
large variety of teachers’ and principals’ desks 
and chairs, as also opera chairs and folding 
chairs, complete a most excellent line of goods, 

The “Silent Giant,” which has attracted 
much attention and which is featured in this 
catalogue, is a desk of strength and beauty, 
It takes its name from a “Silent, Ever-Wear 
Hinge,” which, in mechanical simplicity, js 
said to be unlike any other stop hinge on the 
market. The weight of the seat is carried ona 
bearing, which consists of a shaft cast on the 
seat arm, and a cup to receive the same cast 
on the seat standard. Both are machined toa 
perfect fit, with a case-hardened steel bushing to 
work between. A steel strip shock and noise 
absorber renders the seat absolutely silent. The 
desk is made in three different styles, single 
desk, double entire desk, double separate desk, 
The makers guarantee strength, silence, sanita- 
tion, simplicity, durability, comfort and beauty, 

Fire Destroys Plant. 

The entire manufacturing plant of the Du 
rand Steel Locker Company was burned to 
the ground on Monday night, July 25, 1910. 
At the time the Journal goes to press the loss 
cannot be estimated. The plant was located at 
Waukegan, IIl., and was considered a model 
manufacturing plant in every way. There was 
no loss of life. It is understood that no delay 
will be oceasioned by the filling of orders by 
the company. 

Tacoma, Wash. The school board has award- 
ed the following contracts for supplies to be 
used during the school year of 1910-11: 8,00 
square feet of blackboards to Main Bangor 
Slate Company, Bangor, Pa.; 470 Andrews 
desks to Vaughan & Morrill Co.; blanks, sta- 
tionery and reports, R. A. B. Young. 

Mr. G. E. Peckham, member of the firm of 
Peckham, Little & Company, manufacturers and 
dealers in school supplies, 57 East Eleventh 
street, New York, has been ill with pneumonia 
since May 18th. He is still away from busi- 
ness, and will return as soon as his improved 
health will warrant. 

The California state board of education has 
recently selected the McClymond-Jones ad- 
vanced arithmetic for the elementary schools 
of the state. The book is published by the 
American Book Company. 

Beaumont, Tex. The school board has te 
cently purchased 625 Wabash desks from Hixon 
& Company, Dallas, Tex., and 300 all-steel 
desks from F. F. Hansell & Bros., New Orleans. 


an 








In gathering the material necessary for the arithmeti¢, 
grammar and language leafiets published by THE BRITTON 
PRINTING CO., Cleveland, Ohio, no one theory or hobby 
was followed. The leading teachers were consulted, 
the best in the method of each was incorporated in § 
wonderfully homogeneous whole. The success obtained it 
the Cleveland city schools by the series has been so mark 
that the books are now published to meet the requiremen® 
of any city. Samples free to teachers. 
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rt in Schools 
NN ———— 
A good: art teacher must 
have the best to teach with, 
and then the scholars can 


show something worth 
looking at. Every school 


should use 


WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
Oil and Water Colors 


grushes, Canvas, Paper, Boards, Rubber 


Our Goods are the World's Standard 


vew York Office — 298 Broadway 
New Catalogue Ready by August Ist; by Mail 5c 


GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 
























FREE CATALOG 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 
3535 DeKalb Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Agreat opening to make money! Have 
you seen our best grade blackboard cloth? 
There is nothing like it in the world, the 
best writing surface you ever saw. Will 
wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Show it to your customers and notice 
what they say. We guarantee they will 
purchase every time. Send for a sample, 
examine it, test it, and see how pleased 
you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 
size you want, three and four feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long, all in one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
order in ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don’t forgetit. Send for a 
sample at once. Illustrated catalogue will 
tell you all about the goods we manufacture. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 
New York 


ONLY ONE BEST 


McDonald Business Institute 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For twenty-three years the McDonald 
ess Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
tewarded for our advertising, by having a 
@ and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
Writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 


Catalogue Free 


Address the Donald Business Institute 
tthews Building, 
107 Grand Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUCE’S 
School Architecture 


Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 

The exhibits of teaching materials and text books arranged 
for the teachers visiting Boston during the National Education 
Association convention were disappointing. By common agree- 
ment, the local houses, with a few exceptions, made no display. 
Instead, they held open house in their respective stores and offices 
and large numbers of teachers availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of calling and examining and securing samples. 

In the Old Art Museum, where the official headquarters were 
located, no commercial exhibits were permitted. A few fortunate 
concerns succeeded, however, in making a meagre display. 

The Massachusetts History Teachers’ Association here per- 
formed a valuable service in showing a collection of books, pam- 
phlets and charts for teaching ancient and modern history. Books, 
prints and maps of all the leading publishers were shown, but no 
price marks were anywhere displayed under a ruling of the local 
committee. 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover showed a collection of their new 
“Rhine prints.” Mr. E. F. Lohr, New England manager of the 
firm, was on hand to explain the merits of these latest art impor- 
tations. 

P. P. Caproni & Brother made an exhibit of plaster casts of 
famous statues and reliefs that added much to the artistic appear- 
ance of the headquarters. The casts were scattered throughout 
the building. 

The L. E. Knott Apparatus Company made an exhibit of a new 
drinking fountain. 

The Palmer Company of New York City held daily demonstra- 
tions of the “Palmer rapid business writing” system at 120 Boyl- 
ston street. In the same building, the Houghton Mifflin Company 
had a display of educational books and general literature. Repre- 
sentatives distributed a handy pocket map of Boston. 

In the New Brunswick hotel, an exhibit of crayon drawings and 
art materials shown by Binney & Smith, attracted much attention. 

The Hahl Automatic Clock Company showed a model clock 
system in the lobby of the Westminster hotel. Mr. H. H. Gross of 
Chicago, manager of the Hahl Company, was present and was 
ably assisted by Mr. Wm. C. Schrenkeisen of New York. 

Mr. P. J. Hertz of the Fred Frick Clock Company was on hand 
with a model of the Frick Electric System. 

Silver, Burdett & Company distributed exact copies of the old 
“horn books” used in the first New England schools. 

Rand, McNally & Company had a parlor in the Brunswick hotel. 
Mr. C. F. Newkirk and Mr. W. Johnson of New York were in 


charge. 








NEW MODEL OF FOUNTAIN. 


The cut below illustrates a new sanitary drinking fountain which 
is just being placed on the market by the Hamrick-Tobey Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis. It has all the advantages of the Hamrick- 
Tobey No. Il. fountain, and the additional one of closing auto- 
matically. Like the No. II. it is attachable to recessed fountain 
wall bowls, and to common kitchen sinks. It can be used singly 
or in battery of any number. 





This company is building up a fine business. Without a single 
agent on the road Hamrick-Tobey fountains have been placed in 
more than fifty state universities, colleges and normal schools and 


in hundreds of cities throughout the United States during the past 
year. 


Success of the Steel Desk. 


Among the July shipments of Sanitary Steel Adjustable School 
Desks made by the Columbia School Supply Company of Indian- 
apolis, are those to the following named cities in quantities men- 
tioned : 

Alabama—-Alabama City, 80, Jasper, 112; Georgia—Griffin, 320; 
Texas—Beaumont, 320; Louisiana—Minden, 160, four towns near 
New Orleans, 300; Oklahoma—Medford, 60; Missouri—Cape Girar- 
deau, 100; Kansas—Emporia, 35; Tennessee—Mt. Eagle, 33, Hunt- 
ington, 14, Memphis, 1600, Sweet Water, 134. 

Illinois—Monticello, 24; Indiana—Vincennes, 200, Arlington, 
200, La Porte, 252, Chalmers, 40; Ilowa—Winterset, 16, Clarion, 
78; Minnesota—Chisholm, 80; South Dakota—Camp Crook, 30; 
Nebraska—Seward, 40. 

Connecticut—Georgetown, 30, Litchfield, 32, Norwich, 45, Morris, 
28, Cornwall, 30, Wilton, 32; Massachusetts—Northampton, 24; 
Maine—Ridlonville, 42; Vermont—Bradford, 28. 

New Jersey—Asbury Park, 120, Madison, 46, Sea Bright, 30; 
New York—Phelps, 70, Waterloo, 20, Lowville, 35, Pecksville, 48; 
Pennsylvania—Tarentum, 41, Meadville, 98. 

The shipments of the Sanitary Steel Teachers’ Desks have been 
made as large in proportion, ranging from 31, sent to Memphis, 
down to one for one room installations. 


THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 


How to Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisoning 


EADING medical authorities have demon- 

strated by actual test that the dust 
collected from floors of schools, hospitals, 
stores, dwellings, and public places, is always 
accompanied by deadly germs. Such being 
the case, it readily follows that a dust-laden 
atmosphere is a disease-laden atmosphere, and 
therefore a constant menace to the very lives 
of everyone inhaling it. 

Usually schoolroom conditions are especially 
deplorable. The floors are almost invariably 
bare and untreated, so that when large num- 
bers of pupils are in attendance every slightest 
movement will start a fresh circulation of 
poisonous dust, keeping the atmosphere con- 
stantly polluted and unfit to breathe. 

If undisturbed by air-currents or moving 
bodies, dust will settle upon the floor. The 
sensible conclusion, then, is that the best way 
to eliminate dust is by treating wooden floors 
with a preparation that will hold perma- 
nently every particle of dust and micro- 
organism coming in contact with it. That 
such a line of reasoning is correct is demon- 
strated by every floor on which Standard Floor 
Dressing is used. This dressing, while not in- 
tended for household use, is prepared for use in 
schools and all public buildings having floors of 
wood. 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent. or practically eliminated. 
With the diappearance of dust, of course, 
follows the destruction of every disease-germ, 
for Standard Floor Dressing possesses germi- 
cidal properties that effectually dispose of 
every micro-organism settling upon floors 
treated with it. 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of Standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs and so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. It 
possesses properties that preserve the wood 
itself, preventing it from splintering and crack- 
ing. Then, again, floors treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing are easier to sweep. The 
dressing does not evaporate; in fact three or 
four applications a year with the Standard 
Oiler should prove sufficient to obtain the 
best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in use, we make the 
following remarkable offer. We will, on re- 
quest of those in charge of any school, college, 
hospital or public building of any character, 
treat the floor of one room or corridor with 
Standard Floor Dressing. This demonstration 
will be made at our own expense. To localities 
far removed from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full directions 
for applying. 

Complete data has been pre- 
pared in the form of reports, testi- 
monials and a booklet “Dust and 
its Dangers." Those interested 
are asked to write for them. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





Johnson’s Window Shade Adjusters. 


Lower or raise the 
Shade Roller. 
The Light as 
you want it. The 
Shade where you 
wens i used 
an apprecia- 
ted fa 


buildings. ‘ 
durable, inexpensive. 
A permanent fullsize 
A sample adjuster for 
trial costs only the 
express charges. 

Send for booklet and 
free sample of The 
Johnson WindowStop 
(on which the adjus- 
ter works.) Archi- 
tects specify them. 


A. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


161 Randoph Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Educational Journals. 

Question: Please give me a list of teachers’ 
and general educational periodicals published in 
the United States and Canada.—G. C. F., New 
York City. 

Answer: Complete lists of educational mag- 
azines may be found in the classified appendices 
to Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
published by Printer’s Ink, New York City, and 
in Ayer’s Newspaper Annual, published by N. 
W. Ayer & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Following is a list of educational papers 
which is not absolutely complete, but will serve 
for all ordinary purposes: 

American Education, Albany, N. Y. (mo.).. $1.00 


American Educational Review, Chicago.... 1.00 
American Journal of Education, Milwaukee 
RIA iGo! gis Rate ihe Goa bia Seles eee 1,00 
American Mathematical Monthly, Spring- 
i MRE PUL ated eo dse'eaccte 2.00 
American Penman (Prof. Ed.), New York 
I PEE Cees Gude b S'b'cs we ele wes 00 1.00 
American Physical Education Review, 
Springfield, Mass. (9 mos.)............. 3.00 


American Primary Teacher, Boston (mo.).. 1.00 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee 


eet GE ds cn pa 6.64 bakls ceeee 1.00 
Arkansas School Journal, Little Rock, Ark. 

Ts Paka a a sans é.0 bo oe. 4'0 6.0% 1.00 
Atlantic Journal of Education, Baltimore 

ea ws 1.00 
Boston Cooking School Magazine, Boston 

I ad dees a's’ a «Leck ani The 0 ces ow i 00 6 1.00 
Business Educator, Columbus, Ohio (10 


mos. ) 
California School Journal, Mayfield (s-mo.) 1.00 
Catholic School Journal, Milwaukee (mo.). 1.00 


Classical Journal, Chicagow.(S8 mos.)........ 1.50 
Clasical Review, Boston (mo.)............ 2.00 
Colorado School Journal, Denver (mo.).... 1.00 
Maucation, Boston (mM0.).......csccccsese 3.00 
“ducational Exchange, Birmingham, Ala. 

OY (ok RS Se aa ea 1.00 


Educational Foundations, New York (mo.). 1.25 
Educational Gazette, Syracuse, N. Y. (mo.) 1.00 


Educational Review, New York (10 mos.).. 3.00 
Educational Review, St. Johns, N. B., Can. 

er ee ee 1.00 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis (mo.)..... 1.00 


Elementary School Teacher, Chicago (10 
I gee) AS Pee ee a eee ee ee 1.50 
Florida School Exponent, Tallahassee (mo.) 1.00 
Hints (Play Magazine), New York (mo.).. 1.00 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Spring- 


i Cs Acs a ts kc eh tc oewe 2.00 
Indian School Journal, Chilocco, Okla. (mo.) 1.00 
Iowa Teacher, Charles City, Ia. (mo.)..... 50 
Journal of Education, Boston (w.)......... 2.50 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Balti- 

SE ee I As d'go56 5.45 baw we bese 6 1.50 
Journal of Geography, New York (10 mos.) 4 
Journal of School Music, Chicago (mo.).. 1.50 
Kindergarten Primary Magazine, Manistee, 

US Ris lh od ee UE an eG wise @4.4.¢ 1.00 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, Mass. 
Louisiana School Review, Baton Rouge 

SRL ete al Lk > ose tind bh amides 443 ea © 1,00 
Manual Training Magazine, Peoria (bi-mo.) 1.50 
Midland Schools, Des Moines, Ia. (mo.)... 1.00 
Mind and Body, Milwaukee (mo.)......... 1.00 
Mississippi School Journal, Jackson (10 

ET NT PETE COL ERT ret aere 1.00 
Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, 

re eae, | yr ee 1.00 
Moderator Topics, Lansing, Mich. (w.).... 1.25 
Modern Language Notes, Baltimore (8 mos.) 1.50 
Nature Study Review, New York (mo.).... 1.00 
Nebraska School Review, Norfolk (mo.).... 1.00 
Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln (mo.).......... 1.00 
Nevada School Journal, Reno (10 mos.).... 1.00 
New Mexico Journal of Education, Sante Fe 

a ae ne ee 1.00 
New York Teachers’ Monographs (q.)...... 1.00 
Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. (mo.). 75 


North Carolina Education, Durham (s-mo.) 1.00 

Northwest Journal of Education, Seattle 
ea iin bb ks hd sled ade 4 cc0 cee 1.00 

Ohio Fducational Monthly, Columbus (mo.) 1.00 


Ohio Teacher, Athens, O. (mo.)........... «15 
OF'a' ema School Herald, Oklahoma City 

f EDL GUN oS cciewlhnia eb Ebb es ceee ccc ces 1.00 
Oregon Teachers’ Monthly, Salem (mo.)... 1.00 
edagogical Seminary, Worcester, Mass. 

Ge ee Ly Sadek Gdela ce 0ccee 5.00 


Pedagogishe Monatshefte, Milwaukee (mo.) 1.50 


Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster 
SE kU a £6. G 4b cees.o a Ames cece 1.60 

Phonographic Magazine, Cincinnati (mo.). 50 

Phonographic World, New York (mo.)..... 1.00 


Pittsburg Teach- 








ers’ Bulleti: (10 

RD a 0 th 0 4.90 1.00 
Popular Educater, 

Boston (10 

are 1.25 
Primary Educa- 

tion, Bostou (10 

EE as 0s 5 xs 1.25 
Primary Plans, 

Dansville, N. Y. 

Coe mee Ps cca’ 1.00 
Progressive Jour- 

nal of Education 

(socialistic), 

Chicago ....... 
Progressive Teach- 

er, Nashville, 

Tenn, (10 mos.) 1.00 
Rocky Mountain 

Educator, Den 


Plaster 
Casts 


tique, Mediaeval 


WE CRIs bass 1.00 
School, New York, =. Hennecke 
3 ae ae 2.00 


School and Home, Formators. 


Atlanta (mo.).. 1.00 
School and Homes 
Education, 


Milwaukee, ~ 


Bloomington, Ill. (10 mos.)..........+.-- 1.25 
School Arts Books, Worcester, Mass. (10 

DEE Gatashsigss sate secqet oat sda 0 ees 1.50 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. (mo.)..... 1.00 
School Century, Oak Park, Ill. (mo.)..... 1.25 
School Education, Minneapolis (10 mos.).. 1.25 
School Exchange, Newark, N. J. (5 mos.).. 1.00 
School Journal, New York (mo.).......... 1.00 
School Music Monthly, Keokuk (bi-mo.).. 50 
School Music Review, New York (mo.)... 0 
School News, Taylorville, Ill. (mo.)....... 1.25 
School Review, Chicago (10 mos.)........ 1.50 
School Science and Mathematics, Chicago 

SR a's ka b6 ih 0 dad 6 gids € we 0 09)0-4.0155 06.8 2.00 
School Work, New York (q.)............- 1.00 
School World, New York (mo.)........... 2.00 
Southern Educational Review, Chattanooga, 

CM OUD EN Pe Vices sack essccssee 2.00 
Southern School Journal, Lexington, Ky. 

| AES eee err et Per eee 1.00 
Teachers’ College Record, New York(5 mos.) 1.00 
Teachers’ Gazette, Milford, N. Y. (10 mos.) 25 
Teachers’ Journal, Marion, Ind. (mo.).... 1.00 
Teachers’ Magazine, New York (mo.)..... 1.00 
Teachers’ Monographs (q.)..........+e0+- 1.00 
Texas School Journal, Dallas (mo.)....... 1.00 
Texas School Magazine, Dallas (10 mos.).. 1.00 
Virginia Journal of Education, Richmond 

SN Ai) 5.4.4 6 o:b8e Spree bb 6 4. 4.0.0.0 6.8 68 6 1.00 
Western Journal of Education, San Francis- 

Pe SE agape POEes 64 6 60 ates é0 6 1.50 


Western Journal of Education, Ypsilanti, 
Re CN ss dk Pw eREWbk sac ceae’ se 


Western Journal of Education, Topeka, 
Se > ae 1.00 
Western Teacher (10 mos.)............... 1.06 


Westland Educator, Lisbon, N. D. (10 mos.) 1.00 
West Virginia School Journal, Morgantown 
CT i 250 Ee oC S CT Ki) 4's cae Tae: oe 1.00 
West Virginia Educator, Charleston (mo.). 1.00 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison 
ee eee oa OV Ge aig VC 8:04 a ban éo.8 0's 1.00 
Sierra Educational News, Sacramento, Cal. 


(10 mos.) ee a ee ee eee 1.00 
American College, New York (10 mos.)... 2.50 
Students’ Journal, New York (10 mos.).... 1.00 


South Dakota Educator, Mitchell (10 mos.) 1.00 


Lincoln Memorial Tablets. 

Question: Can you give me the names of 
firms who manufacture what are known as “Lin- 
coln Memorial Tablets?”—F. W. E., Iowa. 

Answer: The Lincoln Memorial Tablets, con- 
taining the Gettysburg address, are manufactured 
by the Lincoln Educational League, 38 East 21st 
Street, New York City. <A reproduction is also 
made by the Umbdenstock and Porter Company, 
213 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 

If you wish to have a tablet made from an 
original design, the following firms may be writ- 
ten to: 

Gorham Company, New York City. 

John Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th Street, New 
York City. 

Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Tiffany Studios, Madison Avenue and 
Street, New York City. 

Paper Towels. 

Question: May I request you to give me the 
name and address of the company who adver- 
tises paper towels in the American School Board 
Journal.—H. M. C., N. J. 

Answer: The Standard Paper Company, Mil- 


45th 


waukee, Wis., are manufacturers of paper towels, 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 


Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
“e we “@ for “© “ “ 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


and 


Co. 


Wis. 








and will gladly send you prices and samples op 
request. 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A History of the United States. By S. B. For. 
man. 419 pages, $1.00, net. The Century Co., New 
York. 

Paradise of Childhood. 
Edited by Milton Bradley. Revised by Jenny B, 
Merrill, director of kindergartens, 
City. 308 pages, illustrated. 
Springfield, Mass. 

The Apollo Song Book. For male voices, By 
Frederick EH. Chapman, Cambridge public schools 
and Chas. E. Whiting, former teacher of musie 
soston public schools. Cloth, 264 pages, $10, 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Teacher and the School. By Chauneey P. 
Colgrove, Iowa state teachers’ college, Cedar 
Falls, la. 406 pages. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Washington, Webster and Lincoln. 
Villiers Denney, Ohio state university. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

School and Class Management. By Felix Arnold. 
281 pages. Price, $1.00, net. The Macmillan Co, 
New York. 

The Laurel Primer. By Frank S. Hyer, State 
Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. Cloth, % 
pages, illustrated, 65 cents. The Laurel Book 
Company, Chicago and Des Moines. 

Attention and Interest. By Felix Arnold, Pb. 
D. Cloth, 272 pages, price, $1, net. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

History of German Literature. 
ert Webber Moore, Colgate 
illustrated, 248 pages. 
ton, N. Y. 

Elson Grammar School Reader. Book III. By 
Supt. William H. Elson, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Christine Keck, Grank Rapids, Mich. Cloth, 39% 
pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

English Versification. By James W. Bright and 
Raymond D. Miller. 12mo, cloth, 166 pages, % 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


By Edward Wiebe 
I 


New York 
Milton Bradley Co, 


By Joseph 
148 pages, 


By Prof. Rob 
University. Cloth, 
Germania Press, Hamil 


PRIZE OFFERED FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PLANS. 


The Centralia, Wash., School 
Board invite architects to submit 
plans for a high school building to 
be erected on the unit plan on a site 
140 x 280 feet, with streets on east, 
south and west sides, and alley on 
north side. The east and west sides 
of the lot are the short sides and an 
east front or main entrance is de- 
sired. The first unit is to accommo- 
date 500 pupils with 12 class rooms, 
laboratory rooms, auditorium seat- 
ing 1,000, with main floor on first 
floor above basement, building to be 
equipped with fan, steam heating and 
ventilating system, vacuum cleaning 
system, with modern plumbing on 
each floor, including basement. The 
cost of the first unit, including 
heating, plumbing and cleaning 
systems, is not to exceed $75,000. 
For the plans which are accepted & 
prize of $25.00 will be paid in addi- 
tion to the usual architect’s commis- 
sion on the contract price. Address, 
Secretary. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

tober 7-8. Wisconsin Association 
superintendents at Madison. 

Oct. 19-21. North Dakota Education Associa- 

at Bismarck. Supt. W. L. Stockwell, Bis- 

marck, member of local committee on arrange- 


ments. 
r 20-22. 


ion at Topeka. 
Seper 91. Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Hartford and New Haven. G. H. 
; president, Danbury; S. P. Willard, sec- 
retar, Colchester. 
Gelber 27-29. Vermont Teachers’ Association 
at Rutland. Supt. BE. G. Ham, Randolph, presi- 


of City 


Kansas State Teachers’ Asso 


_, 28-29. Northern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Section, at La Salle. 8. F. 
parsons, secretary, DeKalb, Il. 

November 4-5. Northern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Eastern Section, at University of Chi- 
§. F. Parsons, secretary, DeKalb, III. 

Noy. 3-5. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee. G. H. Landgraf, president, 
Marinette ; Katherine Williams, secretary, Mil- 

waukee. 
‘November 14-17. Northern 
ers’ Association at Redding. 

November 21-28. Colorado State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Denver, Wilson L. Schafer, president ; 
w. W. Remington, secretary, Denver. 

Nov. 23-25. Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln. 

November 25. North Texas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Van Anstyne, Tex. Charra Barlow, cor 
responding secretary, Dallas. 

December 21-25. Indiana 
sociation at Indianapolis. 

December 27-30. Florida 
tion at Pensacola. 

December 27-31. 
tion at Indianapolis. 

December 27-29. New Jersey Teachers’ 
dation at Atlantic City. J. J. 
Westfield. 

December 27-28-29. Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association in Chicago. Ella Flagg Young, presi 
dent; Caroline Grote, Macomb, secretary. 

December 27-29. American Association for the 
advancement of Science, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. Ross Hill, vice-president, Columbia, Mo.; C. 
R. Mann, secretary, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

December 27-29. 


California Teach- 


State Teachers’ As 


Education Associa 


American Historical Associa 
ASSO 
Savitz, president, 


Washington Educational As- 
sociation at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. O. C. Whitney, secretary, Tacoma, Wash. 
December 27-29. Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
dation in Little Rock. A. L. Hutchins, corre- 
sponding secretary, Augusta, Ark. 
December 28-29. Ohio School 
Federation in Columbus. W. N. 
retary, Bucyrus, O. 


Improvement 
seetham, sec 


WASHINGTON BOOK ADOPTIONS. 

The adoptions in arithmetic in the counties of 
Washington were as follows: Watson & White, 
14; Hamilton, 11; Appleton, 3; Wentworth & 
Smith, 2; Southworth & Stone, 1. No adoptions 
in this subject were made in six counties, five 
retaining the Milne and one the Walsh. In 
grammar the results were: Emerson & Bender, 
17; Guide Books, 4: Webster-Cooley, 3; Seott- 
Southworth, 2; Reed and Kellogg, 2; Robbins & 
Row, 2; Winterburn, 1; Steps in English, 6; 
(38 readopted, 3 retained); in elementary lan- 
guage for fourth and fifth grades: Emerson & 
Bender, 9; Webster-Cooley, 6; Guide Books, 4; 
Robbins & Row, 5; Scott Southworth, 3; Winter 
burn, 2; Reed & Kellogg, 1; Steps in English, 5; 
(3 re-adopted, 2 retained). In geography only 12 
counties made new adoptions, of which Dodge 
had 6; Tarr & McMurry, 3; Frye, 2; and the New 
Natural, 1, Dodge was re-adopted in three coun- 
les. Frye and the Natural in one each. In 
reading the business was considerably divided, the 
leading series being Graded Literature, Stepping 
Stones to Literature, Jones, Baker & Carpenter, 
Blodgett, Brooks, Wheeler and Art Literature, 
tach of which was adopted in several counties. 

The city of Seattle has adopted the New Edu- 
tation Music series with the Modern primer ; 

leston’s Primary History, Gordy’s Advanced 
History, and Tarr & MecMurry’s New Geography 

(first book); retaining Tarr & MecMurry’s Ad- 
Yaneed Geography. Certain numbers of the 
Gulick Hygiene series were also adopted. The 
text books in use in other elementary subjects 
Were retained. 


The School News, of Taylorville, Ill, is again 
‘tablished in a permanent home. The new 
uilding occupies the site of the one destroyed 
© a year ago and is a handsome red brick 
ure, fireproof throughout and conveniently 
Caused for the publication business which Mr. 
¥, M. Parker is rapidly building up. The school 


€ws deserves’ the congratulations of all its con- 
raries, 


Steelton, Pa. ; 


School Board Journal 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ ELECTIONS. 


(The sign * represents a re-election.) 
Council Bluffs, la.—J. H. Beveridge.* 
Tipton, Ia.—W. A. Graham of Iowa City elected. 
Aberdeen, Wash.—Supt. Arthur Wilson.* 
Quincy, Ill—George C. Gabriel. 
Lisbon, O.—G. M. Bingham.* 
New Brunswick, N. J.—L. E. 
$3,500. 
Kirksville, Mo.—Charles Banks. 
Tekamah, Neb.—A. H. Dixon* ; $1,600. 
Columbia Station, O.—T. F. Johnson* ; 
Adair, Ia.—V. B. Mangun of Oakland. 
Hinsdale, Mass.—William FE. Riley* ; $1,756. 
Kingman, Kans.—A. W. Ault*; $1,400. 
Jacksonville, I1.—W. A Furr.* 
Seymour, Ind.—John A. Linke.* 
Rockford, Ill.—W. R. Snyder* ; $1,800. 
Chandlerville, I1l—W. W. Mullin.* 
Anthony, Kans.—B. F. Lewis.* 
Great Bend, Kans.—A F. Senter. 
Horton, Kans.—A. H. Speer ; $1,200. 
New Castle, Ind.—E. W. Lawrence. 
Akron, O.—H. V. Hotchkiss* ; $4,000; term, 6 
years. 
Paola, Kans.—F. K. Ferguson.* 
Prospect, O.—V. W. Reigel.* 
Anthony, Kans.—B. E. Lewis. 
Monticello, Ia.—K. D. Miller* ; $1,300. 
Leroy, Ill.—H. H. Kirkpatrick. 
Houghton, Mich.—E. F. Benson.* 
Dayton, Ky.—James McGinness.,* 
Merrill, Wis.—William Milne. 
Lemars, Ia.—F.. L. Palmer* ; $2,200. 
Joplin, Mo.—G. V. Buchanan* ; two years. 
Waxahachie, Tex.—G. B. Wirn. 
Wilmington, I1l.—L. J. Flanegin* ; 
Stuttgart, Ark.—J. P. Murphy.* 
Providence, R. I.—Randall J. Condon. 
Marlboro, Mass.—0O. A. Morton* ; $2,100. 
Cuba, Ill.—L. O. Pennington.* 
Osage City, Kans.—Guy Jaygard 
Wellington, Kans.—Edmund G. Kelley.* 
Garrison, I1l.—C. R. Lowe. 
Lawrence, Kans.—F. P. Smith.* 
McPherson, Kans.—G. B. Pinney. 
Griswold, Ia.—T. B. Homan. 
Leavenworth, Kans.—J. O. Hall.* 
Dubuque, la.—J. H. Harris. 
Elgin, I1l.—Robert I. White.* 
Laporte City, Ia.—Charles D. McGroom; $1,153. 
Blue Hill, Neb.—G. Frank Bixby ; 91,000. 
Metropolis, Ill—M. M. McCartney. 
Belle Plains, Ia.—Arthur W. Crane. 
Asheville, N. C.—R. J. Tighe.* 
Beach City, O.—R. F Klar; three years. 
Kaufman, Tex.—O. P. Norman. 
Rockland, Mass.—W. L. Coggins.* 
Wallingford, Conn.—Alfred B. Morrill; $2,000. 
Narka, Kans.—George Cosand.* 
Manhattan, Kans.—J. C. Edgerton.* 
Colorado City, Colo.—E. F. Ewing*; $1,850-$2,- 
150; term, three years. 
Tabor, Ia.—O. Hammersley. 
Ellisville, Miss.—R. C. Bailey. 
Farina, I1l—Daniel P. Mitchell.* 
Kenosha, Wis.—Mary D. Bradford. 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—S. O. Hartwell.* 
Mankato, Kans.—F. W. Simonds.* 
Oshkosh, Wis.—-M. N. Melver.* 
Williamsburg, Ia.—-Miss Agnes RP. 
$1,100. 
Bucyrus, O.—William N. 
term, three years. 
Independence, Ia. 
Monroe, Mich. 
Houston, Mo. 
Maple City, Ill. 
Lincoln, III. 


McGinnes of 


$1,200. 


four years. 


Moravec* ; 


Beetham*; $1,850; 
J. KE. Foster. 

Charles E. White* ; $1,700. 
C. F. Peak. 

J. C. Joiner.* 
Anthony Middleton.* 
Anamosa, Ia.—G. D. Clevender ; $1,400. 
Sandwich, I1l.—W. W. Woodbury.* 
West Bend, Ia.—F.. 8. Wright.* 
Springfield, Mass.—Lee J. Gray.* 
Lockport, I1l.—G. N. Snapp.* 
Guthrie, Okla.—W. 8. Calvert* ; $1,800. 
Millers Falls, Mass.—C, A. Stearns.* 
Garrison, Ia.—C. R. Lowe. 
South Deerfield, Mass.—Chester D. Stiles.* 
Youngstown, O.—N. H. Chaney* ; $4,000. 
Nebraska City, Neb.—George EB. Martin* ; 
East St. Louis, Mo.—John EB. Miller.* 
Dundee, I1l.—BE. C. Fisher.* 
Roswell, N. M.—M. H. Brasher.* 
Mason City, Ia.—F. H. Sunderlin. 
Manhattan, Kans.—J. E. Edgerton.* 
Seymour, Ind.—John A. Linke.* 
Galva, I1l.—F. U. White.* 
Aurora, Ill.—C. M. Bardwell* ; $3,000. 
Galesburg, Ill.—W. L. Steele* ; $3,000. 
Chardon, O.—H. O. Honnold 
Loudonville, O.—C. E. Budd.* 
Dallas, Tex.—T. W. Stanley.* 
Mineral City, O.—L. BE. Booker. 
Houston, Tex.—P. W. Horn.* 
Sterling, I1l—Miss Annie L. Hill.* 
Palestine, Tex.—Walker King* ; $1,800. 


$1,800. 


Vernon, Tex.—B. IF. Holcomb.* 

Columbus, O.—J. A. Shawan*; $4,000. 
Dodge City, Kans.—Hugh Durham; $1,500. 
sement, Wyo.—-H. A. Bement.* 

New Sharon, Ia.—F. G. Lockhart; $950. 
Homer, Ill.—J. O. Stanberry ; $1,000 

Green, O0.—-W. G. Leese. 

Chicago, Ill—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young* ; $10,000. 

Garden City, la.—George E. Brown* ; $1,500. 

Texarkana, Tex.—George W. Reid. 

Mexico, Mo.—L. B. Hawthorne. 

Boonville, Mo.—M. V. O’Rear. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—R. B. D. Simonson. 

Lamar, Mo.—C. H. McClure. 

California, Mo.—cC. B. Hudson. 

Moberly, Mo.—J. C. Lilly. 

Higginsville, Mo.—W. N. 

Parnell, la.—Mark Mullin. 

Leominster, Mass.—-Thomas KE. Thompson. 

Carmi, Ill—Harry J. Blue. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Christie A. Record. 

Sunbury, O.—J. J. Phillips. 

Greenwood, 8S. C.-W. W. Nickels. 

Bunker Hill, Ind.—cC. C. Trook. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—B. Hamlett. 

Rumford, Me.—W. H. 8. Ellingwood. 

Logan, Ia.—C. S. Cobb.* 

Oregon City, Ore.—F red. J. 8S. Tooze* ; $1,600. 
Publications. 

Kavercises in Rlementary Agriculture for Maine 
rural schools. By James E. McClintock and BE. D. 
Waid. 16 pages. 

Superintendent of Maine Schools. An explana- 
tion of the law of 1909 for “union superintend- 
encies.” By Payson Smith. 16 pages. 

Course in Agriculture for Maine high schools 
and academies. By W. D. Hurd. Paper, 66 pages. 

Forest Trees of Maine. Issued by BE. EB. Ring, 
forest commissioner, Augusta. 

Selecting and Planting Trees. An arbor day 
manual by G. BK. Tower. Issued by the Maine 
forestry end educational departments, Augusta. 

Year Book of the United States Brewers’ As- 
sociation, for 1910. Octavo, cloth, 302 pages. 

Caesar Composition. By H. F. Scott and Chas. 
Hi. Van Tuyl, University of Chicago high school. 
120 pages, paper. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

A Practical English Grammar for upper grades. 
By John Tilden Prince, agent of the Massachusetts 
board of education. 12mo, cloth, 256 pages; list 
price, 60 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Laidlaw. 


Oral Arithmetic. By George Wentworth and 
David Eugene Smith. 12mo, cloth, 216 pages, 


illustrated; price, 35 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung. In verse by 
William Morris; condensed into prose by Wini- 
fred Turner, grammar school for girls, and Helen 


Scott, James Allen’s girls’ school, Dulwich. 186 
pages, 50 cents. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 
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THE BOSTON MEETING. 
(Concluded from Page 13) 

Mr. Pearse stated that, while it was very clear 
had existed he would, in order to create a sit- 
uation that could leave no question, tender his 
resignation; this would undoubtedly create a 
vacancy and leave the directors free to fill it 
in any manner they chose. The directors 
promptly accepted the resignation, thus estab- 
lishing the trustee’s claim that up to that time 
no vacancy had existed in the trusteeship. He 
was immediately re-elected by unanimous vote 
to fill out his own unexpired term. 

It is reported that, since the incident was dis- 
posed of by the directors, another opinion has 
been received from the lawyer by use of whose 
opinion the chairman attempted to oust this 
trustee from the board, changing his former 
opinion. He is said to have stated that the 
courts would doubtless hold that there was and 
had been no vacancy, and that the trustee whom 
the chairman had attempted to oust had been 
entitled to his seat during the entire time; he 
further explained that, in soliciting his former 
opinion he had been supplied with only a part 
of the facts. 

The other session was in connection with the 
report of a committee which last year recom- 
mended the wiping out of about half the de- 
partments of the N. E. A. This committee was 
appointed in 1901 and had deliberated on the 
matter for eight years. At the meeting of the 
board of directors in Denver, this report was 
presented with the demand that it be passed. 
No adequate consideration was given to it and 
in spite of the protests of numerous directors, 
it was forced through by “the management.” 
Hardly had the members reached their homes 
when it became clear that the directors in 





Alphabetically Arranged. 
The book is alphabetically 


arranged so that any subject 
may readily befound. Nota 
line of superfluous verbiage. 





Every Essential Covered. 


The book treats in a compact 
and comprehensive manner 
every essential of an econo- 
mical yet modern _ school 
building. 


School Board Sournal 


adopting the report had taken one of the most 
ill-advised’ steps perpetrated for many years. 
Protests arose from the members of the different 
departments which had been cut off in this 
manner without any consideration or any op- 
portunity to be heard on their own behalf. The 
executive committee took a vote of the direct- 
ors by correspondence, and delayed for one year 
the action which had been ordered when the 
report was adopted. At the Boston meeting 
representatives of the various departments ap- 
pared before the directors to protest against the 
hasty action taken at Denver. Before half of 
these protests had been heard it became so 
clear to the directors that a serious blunder 
had been made that the action taken one year 
ago in adopting the report of the committee was 
rescinded and the departments were allowed to 
stand as in the past. It was provided, however, 
by action of the directors, that wherever the 
departments desired to hold joint meetings, or 
wherever one or more departments desired to be 
combined or consolidated, the executive com- 
mittee shall have authority to arrange such 
meeting or to make such consolidation. 

The association just now needs friends, and 
needs to cultivate a friendly feeling towards it 
and towards its meetings on the part of all the 
different lines of educational interest. If the 


National Education Association is to be what. 


its name implies and what it ought to be, it 
must draw to it those engaged in all the different 
lines of educational endeavor. ‘To consolidate 
or wipe out departments thus engaged in con- 
sidering or discussing lines of special work and 
devising methods to improve and advance their 
work, would be to alienate members who are 
often the most enthusiastic and earnest and who 
bring most valuable contributions to the meet- 


School Architecture 


understood about 


practical way. The 
is direct, terse and 


Busy Man’s Aid. 
The things that ought to be 


architecture are treated in a 






ings. It would be in effect to say to them: 

N. E. A. does not care for your attendanee op 
your membership unless you are willing to think 
your thoughts and discuss your problems jy Just 
the way which is prescribed. Many valuable 
members and much good will have been saved 
to the N. E. A. by this action.of the directors. 


The next meeting will probably be helq te 
San Francisco, which again extended a cordial 
invitation; the only one received. If the trang. 
continental railways are willing to make Proper 
rates and ticket conditions, as they have been 
willing to do in the past, and to make these 
without much delay, the association will doyht. 
less meet in San Francisco and the attendance 
will be large. 

“The Educational Value of Muscular Move- 
ment Writing” is the title of a suggestive book. 
let issued recently by the A. N. Palmer Qo, 
New York City. It is a reprint of an address 
by District Superintendent J. S. Taylor of Ney 
York City, and discusses the value of museylar 
writing from a utilitarian, conventional, dis. 
ciplinary and ethical view point. 

Barnes’ “Brief Course in Benn Pitman Short. 
hand” has been selected for use in the high 
school at Effingham, Kan. 

Mayne’s Sight Spellers (Lyons) have beep 
adopted recently in Spokane, Wash., and Sti]. 
water, Minn.; also Chalis, Whatcom, Whitman 
and Thurston counties, Washington, and Black 
Hawk county, Iowa. 

Nature and Life readers (Lyons) have been 
adopted as basic texts in the village of Hudson, 
Wis., and in Thurston county, Washington, 
For Supplementary use they have been selected 
in Black Hawk and Washington counties, Iowa, 
King county, Washington, Escanaba, Mich, 
and Marinette, Wis. 


Approved by Experts. 


The leading school house ar- 
chitects regard the little work 
as a safe guide. It is ap- 
proved as being sound, cor- 
rect and progressive 


school 


language 
compact. 


A Handy Pocket Manual 


Law on School House Construction. 


The sanitary and hygienic features in school 
architecture as incorporated in state laws are 
tersely and intelligently treated. They serve 
as a guide for a strictly sanitary building. 


School House Specifications. 


A chapter is devoted to a general outline to 
be presented by Boards of Education inviting 
architects to submit plans. The outline is 
suggestive in formulating specifications for 
both larger and smaller buildings, omitting or 
adding such items as the school building in 
contemplation may require. 


MORE THAN 150 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 
RECENT 
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SCHOOLS 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, New York 


Everyone sending $1 for a 
Year’s Subscription to the 
‘“American School Board 
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A copy of “School Archi- 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most 
reliable School Supply Houses in the United States 
None other ean receive a place inthis Directory. Every 
thing required in or about a school house may be secured 
promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering 
from these Firms. 
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APPARATUS—GENERAL. CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. GAMES. MAPS. SANITARY FIXTURES. 
sean Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. Improved Shuffle Board Co..... Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y. Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
sae ane! Sch, Sup. Co....Phila, Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... csvueeeeees Grand Rapids, Mich. Harry N. Pratt....Syracuse, N. Y. ceecseseeeseccecss Bangor, Pa. 
omnia Sch. Sup. CO.-.- seers see e ene cecnneees Danvers, Mass American Seating Co..N. ¥., Ch'go Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa, 
Colt weeceeesseees Indianapolis (Dealers. ) GLOBES. McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
‘Ww. A. Rowles........- Chicago P . : Haney School Furn. Co........ L. Wolff Mnfg. Co........ Chicago 
‘+-Heimann Co Chicago Binney & Smith..... . 3 Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y ee ol 2 lee Grand Rapids, Mich. Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Goat Andrews Co ..Chicago American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go Harry N. Pratt....Syracuse, N. Y. Columbia School Supply Co.... Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
A. H. é N. Y, Silleate Book Slate Co.N.Y Amertenn, Saeeng soars Y., a ad ae Indianapolis, Ind. 
J s tN TIC. Eagle Pencil Co........-++- N. Y. McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phiia. &. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago SCHOOL BL . 
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or |... mochester, N.Y... cscceees Grand Rapids, Mich. Columbia School Supply Co.... A. J. Nystrom & Co..... Chicago American Seating Co. .N.Y., Chigo 
“sgh & Lomb. Rochester, N. Y. Columbia School Supply Co.... Late ssw ueins Indianapolis. Ind. Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago wm que peice ey Co. 
Ba mbia School Supply Co... ... sss eeseeee Indianapolis, Ind. E. W. A. Rowles......... Chisago 4 @ Andrews Go..... Chenu BE. W. A. Rowles..... .-+-Chicago 
- aS Indianapolis, Ind. FB. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago A. J. Nystrom........... Chicago |, A. Murray & Co Kilbourn, Wis A. J. Nystrom.......... . Chicago 
"H. Stoelting CO... eens Chicago A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago woore Mfg Co...Springfield, Mo. L. A. Murray & Co,Kilbourn, Wis. 
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" ........Rochester, N. Y. L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis, 7 American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go 
eo CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. Peckham, Vittle & Co......N. ¥. W. A. Choate...... Albany, N, Y. 
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BELLS—MANUFACTU RERS. DEAFENING — Rar otto tes: No. Manchester, Ind. Peabody School Furniture Co. 
4 UNED sT. 7 ° OWIOR. .cccccee CUICAMO —_=scavevevcves . \ 
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st. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- Se en eee ae ee ; & Arlington Heights, Tl. A. H. Andrews Co...... 
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American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Bloomington, I 
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. Chicago 
I. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
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mreee t Slate Co.... Devoe. Dent. 5.....N. ¥., Chicago A. H. Andrews Co... ..Chicago aa , 
— oes “eames, Pa. Winsor & Newton C. H. Stoelting Co........ Chicago PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL STOVES-SCHOOL. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa New York, N. ¥ APPARATUS. Geo. M, Clark & Co...... Chicago 
(Dealers. ) DRINKING FOUNTAINS a areas Colmantn, Seneel Seger Ps +15 TEACHERS’ 
7 Po ne, eee McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. taste asters Indianapolis, In 7 Re AGENCING. 
Peckham, Little & Co....... N. Y. Springfield Sanitary Fountain D. Seadiea dea Pat aN eee oth Chicago C- H. Stoelting Co....... Chicago Teachers’ Exchange ...... Boston 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila OM seWecsesanee Chicopee, Mass. C. H. Stoelting Co....... Chicago Pratt Teachers’ Agcy..N. Y. City 
Haney School Furn. Co........ . L. Wolff Mfe. Go....ccees Chicago PLASTER CASTS. Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy..N. Y. 
seseseeees-Grand Rapids, Mic Jas. B. Clow & Sons......Chicago LATHES. . . , Albany Tchrs’ Agcy.Albany, N. Y. 
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BW. A. Rowles...... .Chicago ere Oliver Machinery Co....... See Ee = pauseebdansaann vapracnes, N. Y. 
American Seating Co.N. Y Ch' go ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS, Grand Rapids, Mich SCHOOL. Teachers’ Co-operative Employ- 
A 8. Andrews Co........ Chicago oat ie ; : . Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co..........- ment Bureau - Indianapolis 
L A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. Engineering miaetsse Mfg. Co.. E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago ....St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill, Instructors’ Agency..Marion, Ind. 
i acd 8 id ale eee Stamford, Conn. Lewis & Kitchen.......... Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chi ° 
Standard Electric Ti Co.Boston ge # # # $=#¢r30nnm saAcTTxNG. i i. .......Giieese ant Benme & f ook 
BOOK COVERS. Fred Frick Waynesboro. Pa. —— ‘Wait Minne ne Se MeGullough ‘Toh pew eee 
a Frick...... ° , T, y » COceces ecoe’ , & enrs cy.. c 
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BE. W. A. Rowles..... .» Chicago MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. McIntosh Stereopticon Co “Hips are Sap Teena yd vA on 
CHARTS. A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago Chandler & Barber..... cc c(i cw tbc eeeebas ».-Dept. 3, Chicago Remington Typewriter Co m N. Y. 
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Standard Electric Time Co.Boston Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. .Chicago SANITARY ENGINEERS. Winsor & Newton e668 
Fred Frick Clock Co.......... FLOOR DEAFENING.. Wilcox Mfg. Co.......Aurora, Ill. Lewis & Kitchen........ .Chicago rrseeeceeeeees New York, N. Y, 
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WHEN You Write PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 
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either style and all of first-class quali 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 





We make pens especially adapted for 
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' | Stated as an Equation 


| Master Clock +1 Program Clock —- Secondaries = Precision —- Harmony + Efficiency — Troub 


The minute is nowhere more precious than in modern American | 
schools; no lessons are more important than discipline, system and 

efficiency. Hour glass methods are obsolete. This is the age of 

electricity; electric clocks. You will have them some day. This is 

what we offer you now: 


A Master Clock; electrically self-winding, 60-beat com- 
pensating pendulum, handsome hardwood case; designed, 
built and regulated to run without winding and with the 
uttermost precision. 


Secondary Clocks; operated electrically by Master 
Clock so that they share its accuracy and agree absolutely 
with each other; made in all forms, sizes and finishes; ex- 
tremely simple; no winding, setting or regulating; no com- 
plicated air piping from Master Clock, just a pair of low 
voltage wires. 


Program Clocks; also controlled by the accurate Master 
Clock; will ring automatically any schedule of signals for 
school periods; different schedules for different rooms or 
different days in the week; silent on Saturdays and Sundays; 
remarkably simple and easy to reset; absolutely automatic and 


ecise; push buttons for special signals. The Program Clock —— 
The Self-winding pr P ‘ as 8 & 


Master Clock, which Con- relieves you of all care. 
trols all the Clocks in 


Automatic Program Clock, for Controlling — 
the System. 


Run your school with this system. We can't give you an adequate out- Signals in class rooms, etc. 
line of the electrical, mechanical and educational features of the Standard Time 
equipment for schools in this space. 


Write for catalogue $32 which shows some of the equipment we have been furnishing schools for twenty-six years. Let us figure on yours, 


The Standard Electric Time Co.”™°* Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St” 


ONE OF THE BEST 


Superintendents in New York State, who 
uses about 18,000 ‘book covers ‘every 
year, said to us recently: 


** We are very much pleased with your 
book covers. They are entirely satisfac- 
tory. We have tried several different makes 
of covers and yours are the only ones that 
have given us a full year’s wear. You will aaa oy <hsliy lise nile ets them 


: H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 
have our order for next year in a few days.”’ Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND P 
YOU WILL LIKE THEM dais b ee : ’ 


a a t6 . 
WE MAKE NEATFIT COVERS Cabot's Deafening Quilt” 


NEATFIT-ADJUSTABLE COVERS It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unit 
AND SYRACUSE COVERS t oe 


flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot 


will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists f 
SEND FOR SAMPLES ANDO PRICES 


ORDER THE KIND YOU LIKE BEST ‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”= 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO, ||| same caaor uo. noncsronauss.ns 


SYRACUSE, N. yy Beware of unsanitary imitations 





